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WHY? 


Tus book does not deal so much with “What?” 
as with “Why?” Youth’s question “what?” usu- 
ally seeks some concrete thing to do; but “why?” 
is life’s great arresting question. It goes to the 
heart of things. It turns the mind inward upon 
itself. 


There are eight chapters in this book. The 
reader will discover that the first four deal some- 
what with generalities, while the last four treat 
their subjects in a way more concrete. But the 
aim has not been so much to deal with “‘methods” 
as to trace out great underlying principles. Even 
where a method has become my theme I have been 
more concerned with the “why?” of it than with 
the “what?” or the “how?” 


I have tried to delineate the organized expres- 
sion of Methodism’s emphasis upon the rights, 
privileges, and rewards, as well as the functions, 
obligations, and service of its young people. 

Daniex L. Marsu. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RIGHTS OF YOUNG METHODISTS 


“THE Rights of Man” is a catch-phrase of our 
day, and “Democracy” is a catch-word. The idea 
is old, but the familiar usage of the phrase or the 
word by every man in the street is rather new. 
The rights of a king as outlined by Seer Samuel to 
the Israelites were generally conceded by the an- 
cient world. The fundamental principles accord- 
ing to which any group must frame its policy were 
enunciated clearly by Jesus Christ in his teaching 
concerning the equal essential worth of the in- 
dividual, the brotherhood of man, service as the 
standard of greatness, love as the motive of life, 
and faith in God and man as the inspiration of 
all noble living. These principles are absolute, 
eternal, unalterable because they are divine. They 
inhere in the nature of man and of human society 
because they inhere in the nature of God. 

But though Jesus enunciated these principles, 
the phrase that we are considering was not made 
popular until Thomas Paine wrote The Rights of 
Man, as an answer to Mr. Burke’s attack on the 
French Revolution. So to-day we hear much glib 
talk about the rights of labor, and the rights of 
capital, and the rights of belligerents, and the 
rights of neutrals, and so on ad infinitum. 

One of the finest present-day summaries is The 
Rights of Man, by Lyman Abbott. In it he dis- 
cusses “political rights’”—the right of every man 
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to his person, to his property, to his reputation, 
to his family, and to his liberty, his liberty to use 
his person and property as he shall choose so long 
as he does not injure his neighbors; “industrial 
rights’—the right of every man to work, and the 
right of every man to the product of his work; 
“educational rights’”—the right of every individual 
to be educated to understand himself, the world 
in which he lives, the men and women with whom 
he lives, and the laws which govern both the world 
and men, and he must be trained to conform his 
life to these laws; “religious rights’ —the right of 
man to pursue the quest of the Infinite unhindered; 
to find God for himself, in his own way, with his 
own faculties, after his own fashion. 

How passionately we are devoted to political 
democracy! Our American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, like the booming of a great organ, pro- 
claims: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The rights of the people have played a large 
part in every great war in which America has been 
interested. Every great war has had its watch- 
word, a watchword which in a certain way sums 
up the ideals, the moral purposes, the strivings for 
the rights of the people. For instance: Our Amer- 
ican Revolution had a watchword. It was this: 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
Hence the battle-shout: ‘Liberty! Independence!” 
The French Revolution had as its watchword: 
“Liberty; Equality; Fraternity.” It is a trium- 
virate of words that will be repeated as long as 
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the story of the French Revolution is told. The 
soldiers of the Union Army in the Civil War 
fought that this “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” might not perish from the 
earth, as declared the immortal Lincoln whert he 
stood on the battlefield of Gettysburg, with the 
ground about him all billowy with the graves of 
heroic dead; and his plea for the life of this demo- 
cratic government made the soldiers strong to 
endure hardship. The great World War had 
_ wallowed its bloody way across Belgium and 
northern France for more than two years before 
a watchword was given to the Allies; and no matter 
what our politics may be, we ought to be glad 
that it was America’s President who gave a 
moral purpose to the war when he declared that 
the reason why we fought was “‘to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

If it is desirable to have “a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people” in secular 
politics, it is no less desirable to have the same 
measure of democracy in the affairs of the church. 
We feel that our form of national government is 
the best that has yet been devised. In it there is 
room and right for the fullest expression of the 
public will, and yet in it there is a sufficiently 
close-knit organization and centralization of power 
to make it efficient, and a sufficient placing of 
authority in the hands of certain individuals that 
the people may know whom to hold responsible 
for the execution of the public will. The un- 
paralleled expansion of our nation and the devel- 
opment of the divine idea of progress under our 
_ form of national government has been the utter 
amazement of the world. 
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But greater than the growth of the nation has 
been the growth of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Not for the sake of boasting, but merely 
for the sake of illustrating the point in mind, 
look at the growth of Methodism relative to other 
denominations in this country. When the first 
Methodist missionaries came to these shores Con- 
gregationalism practically owned New England, 
ecclesiastically speaking. The Episcopal Church 
was the favored church and was strongly estab- 
lished in several of the colonies. The Baptist 
Church dominated Rhode Island and parts of 
other colonies. Presbyterianism was strongly 
intrenched in many of the seaboard settlements 
and had undisputed sway among the settlements 
in the longitudinal mountain valleys of western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and the Caro- 
linas. The Reformed Church had matters pretty 
much its own way in most of New York and cen- 
tral and eastern Pennsylvania. The Roman Cath- 
olics were the chief factors in the founding of 
Maryland. 

But behold the facts of to-day: 


If the Methodists numbered their people as the 
Roman Catholics do, there would be a good many 
times as many Methodists in the United States as 
there are Roman Catholics. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the largest 
Protestant body in America, and Methodism is the 
largest Protestant force in the world. 

The greatest religious publishing house in the 
world, measured by production, is The Methodist 
Book Concern. 

Methodism has more money invested in colleges 
and universities than any other church. 
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There are more students enrolled in Methodist - 
colleges and universities than in any other church 
schools. In 1923, Methodist Episcopal institu- 
tions of learning in the United States enrolled as 
students 66,860 young people. Even in State 
universities Methodist students outrank all others. 


The newly elected general secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association is Mr. W. G. 
Landes, a Methodist layman. He succeeds the 
late Frank L. Brown, who also was a Methodist. 


The president of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America is Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The general super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League is Dr. P. A. 
Baker, another Methodist. 

Major Roy Haynes, chief prohibition officer of 
the federal government, is a Methodist. 

The enemies of prohibition often confuse the 
names of Anti-Saloon League and the Methodist 
_ Episcopal Church. To the liquor interests these 
two great organizations are about one and the 
same thing. 

Methodism has furnished four presidents of the 
United States. 

In the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, there are 48 members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and 15 affiliated 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. This is 
the largest number belonging to any one church. 
The next largest is the Methodist Church, South, 
which has 84 members, and 1 affiliated. The 
Methodist Protestant Church has 1 member in the 
House. Thus the total number of Methodists in 
the House is 99, which is nearly twice as many 
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as the next largest body: the Presbyterians have 
43 members, and 10 affiliated. The Roman Cath- 
olics have 17 members and 1 affiliated. 

In the United States Senate there are 6 mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 3 
affliated. There are 8 members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Thus there are 17 
Methodists in the Senate. The next largest body 
is the Episcopal Church, with 11 senators. 

“Lincoln’s famous saying that ‘the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sent more soldiers to the field 
and more nurses to the hospitals than any other’ 
was brought to mind by the names of those who 
participated in the dedication of the Grant Monu- 
ment in Washington,” says “The Christian Advo- 
cate,’ New York. ‘General Grant himself was a 
Methodist by birth and choice. (Before the war 
he attended the church at Galena, Illinois, of 
which John H. Vincent, afterward bishop, was 
pastor. General J. F. Rusling tells how Major- 
General Grant and his wife at Nashville in the 
winter of 1863-4 regularly attended services in 
the little Methodist Church. As president he 
attended Metropolitan in Washington, and Saint 
Luke’s at Long Branch, New Jersey. In New 
York he followed his friend Dr. John P. New- 
man about, and the pew in which he sat in Central 
—now Metropolitan Temple—is still shown to 
visitors.) But to return to the living. Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, chairman of the Grant Monument 
Commission, and president of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, presided at the exercises 
in Washington. He entered the army as a chap- 
lain, being a Methodist preacher of the Wisconsin 
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Conference, and came out as colonel and brevet ° 
brigadier-general. The invocation was pronounced 
by the Rev. W. E. Huntington, an officer in 
Grant’s army, and later a Methodist minister and 
president of Boston University. Three other 
prominent figures on the platform were General 
John J. Pershing, whose father was a Methodist 
Sunday-school superintendent; Dr. Lewis S. Pil- 
cher, commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, who was born in a Michigan Metho- 
dist parsonage, and General Julian S. Carr, who is 
as good a Methodist as any of them (if not better), 
albeit he is a layman of the Methodist Church, 
South, and is now commander-in-chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans. The late Edward 
Everett Hale is reported to have told Charles 
Kingsley when he visited this country that if he 
really wanted to know the American people he 
would have to go among the Methodists.” 


That Methodism has made a great dent on the 
' thinking of Roman Catholic sections of Europe 
is evidenced by the following news item which 
appeared in a recent issue of The Christian Advo- 
cate: “Dr. B. M. Tipple, of Rome, is reported 
as saying when in this country recently that if the 
Methodists had accomplished nothing else in 
Southern Europe, their aggressiveness had at 
least so impressed itself upon the public mind in 
those parts that when any one thought of Protes- 
tantism he was likely to call it by the Methodist 
name. Perhaps this explains one feature of an 
incident which has recently occupied some space 
in the cable news from Rome. An American ex- 
senator, so the story ran, was married in Rome 
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in the American Methodist Church. When it was 
alleged that he had a wife in America the cable 
reported him as answering that ‘he had been 
divorced from her by a Methodist pastor in Bul- 
garia.’ This deepened the confusion, and Secre- 
tary Frank Mason North, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Board of Foreign Missions, was obliged to 
say to inquiring reporters that Methodist pastors 
did not usurp the functions of divorce courts in 
Bulgaria or anywhere else. Later a Unitarian 
minister in Bulgaria was named as the clergyman 
officiating at the unmarrying. The whole unedify- 
ing business is only mentioned here as evidence of 
the truth of Dr. Tipple’s statement that to the 
Roman of to-day Protestants and Methodists are 
synonymous terms.” | 


How are we to account for this tremendous and, 
humanly speaking, unwarranted growth and wide- 
spread influence of Methodism? The only expla- 
nation is that Methodism has always been, in a 
peculiar sense, a church of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 


No true history of civilization in America can 
leave out the Methodist Church. First in the con- 
quest of the continent west of the Atlantic sea- 
board came the trapper, threading the forest paths 
in a constant noontime gloaming in quest of game. 
Then came the surveyor, laying out the ground 
in prophetic anticipation of an approaching civil- 
ized state. Following him came the first settlers, 
felling forests, draining swamps, subduing grasses, 
rearing settlements, and sowing the seeds of civil 
and religious liberty. Next came the permanent 
settler, building himself into the rising state. The 
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invention of the steam engine marshaled people 
into the wilderness of North America in annual 
hosts of hundreds of thousands. 


With the ever-shifting frontier went vices. 
There was often an appalling religious destitution. 


These backwoodsmen were often coarse and 
crude and unlettered. Some churches did not see 
enough of promise of future return in them to feel 
led to make much of an investment in them, Other 
churches insisted upon a thoroughly trained min- 
istry, and it was impossible to get traditionally 
trained preachers in sufficient numbers to keep 

pace with the western movement. Others, for one 
reason or another, did not appeal to the hardy 
frontiersman, or had no system adequate to cope 
with the situation. 


But in his justly famous history, The Winning 
of the West, Theodore Roosevelt says that the 
backwoodsmen “were not stirred to the depths of 
their natures till Methodism worked its way to 
the wilderness.”* And, again, after describing 
the heroic deeds of a man by the name of Mansker, 
whom he selects as a type of the frontiersmen, 
Mr. Roosevelt says: “Toward the close of his 
life, old Mansker, like many another fearless and 
ignorant backwoods fighter, became so much im- 
pressed by the fiery earnestness and zeal of the 
Methodists that he joined himself to them, and 
became a strong and helpful prop of the commu- 
nity whose first foundations he had helped to lay.”’+ 


*The Winning of the West, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
Vol. I, p. 170. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, New York and London. 


tIbid: Vol. I, p. 195. 
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But fully as important as Methodism’s message 
was Methodism’s way of doing things. The old 
circuit-rider swung around his circuit of fifty, 
or one hundred, or two hundred, or five hundred 
miles, preaching in houses and barns and school- 
houses and woods and wherever he could get a 
hearing. If they had not enough college-trained 
men to do the necessary work, then they sent out 
men with no equipment but a passion to save. 
After preaching in a community, the circuit-rider 
invariably organized a “society” or a “class.” 


And then this vigilant shepherd would pick out 
the most likely men among his converts and make 
them class leaders and exhorters and _ local 
preachers, leaving them in charge of the local 
church while he swung on to other points on his 
far-reaching circuit. Thus all the time the young 
converts were being trained for leadership. They 
were being developed by having responsibilities 
placed upon them. 


It was in this way that Methodism, with its lay 
ministry and its itinerancy, was alone able to 
minister religiously to the overflowing population. 
This explains why Methodism laid the moral foun- 
dations for the great states of the West. 


This explains also the strength of Methodism 
to-day; for the children and the children’s children 
of those hardy early settlers are the Grants and 
Hayses and McKinleys and Dollivers and Bever- 
idges and Fairbanks and thousands of others that 
shine like a galaxy in Methodism’s expansive 
firmament. 


H. Paul Douglass, a Congregationalist writer, 
says that “Peter Cartwright flailing the rowdies 
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of the Kentucky camp meeting was a symbol of 
man who must arise for all the higher constructive 
tasks of civilization.” 


Methodism has been a democratic church not 
only in that it has gone among all kinds of people 
without regard to race, color, or condition; but it 
has been broadly democratic in its doctrine. It 
teaches people to be baptized, but allows them to 
be baptized by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, 
just as they shall choose. It teaches them to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but 
permits them to take it kneeling, sitting, or stand- 
ing. It is loyal to certain great fundamentals of 
the Christian religion, but it has never adopted 
any hard-and-fast statement of faith to which a 
person must subscribe before he can become a 
Methodist. It has always maintained that a man 
can know God for himself, and that he has a right 
to seek God in his own way. 

_ But along with all this, it has always helped 

the people to help themselves and to discover 
themselves. Take the old “class meeting”: it is 
now practically a thing of the past; but who can 
ever measure the good accomplished by it in its 
palmy days? What an agency for the development 
of leadership! What a drill-ground in the art of 
self-expression! What an opportunity it afforded 
for self-discovery! What a social need it and 
the Quarterly Meeting supplied in the early days! 
What a harmonizing influence it exercised in the 
life of the community! What a sin-deterring 
power it exerted over the young people there 
called upon to confess their sins and to express 
their faith in God! Methodism has always be- 
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lieved in the right of all to speak in meeting, and 
has insisted upon the democracy of evangelism in 
sending all of its converts out as witnesses for 
the Christ. 

Furthermore, Methodism has always been in- 
terested in the young people. Take the Sunday 
school, for instance: has any institution of our 
day done more for young people than the Sunday 
school? Though its founding is commonly attrib- 
uted to Robert Raikes, in 1783, yet as Tyerman 
remarks, a young Methodist lady by the name of 
Hannah Ball had a Methodist Sunday school at 
High Wycomb fourteen years before Robert 
Raikes opened his at Gloucester; and the first 
suggestion of the idea that came to Raikes was 
from another Methodist, Sophia Cook. In 1784 
Wesley wrote: “I find these schools springing up 
everywhere I go. Perhaps God may have a 
deeper end therein than men are aware of. Who 
knows but some of these schools may become nur- 
series for Christians?” 

Now, looking back over the best philosophy of 
the Rights of Man, and keeping in mind also 
Methodism’s noble history as a church of the 
people, by the people, for the people, we can ap- 
preciate the far vision and the sound sense of 
those who brought into being the Epworth League 
as an organization within this democratic church— 
an organization of the young people, by the young 
people, for the young people. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident”— 
that all young Christians are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are rights 
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to self-help, self-discovery, self-direction, and 
self-expression. 

We believe the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is a providential institution 
to make possible the free exercise of these rights. 

We believe that the diligent exercise of these 
rights will lead to the fulfillment of Tennyson’s 
high dictum: 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-HELP AND 
SELF-DISCOVERY 


Wuen I was a boy in the public school we used 
the New Normal Readers. One of the fine things 
about the Third Reader as I remember it was the 
fact that at the end of every lesson were “Mem- 
ory Gems,” as the choice bits of poetry and phi- 
losophy there set down were called. I recall one 
lesson that told about a boy who had fallen into 
a well. There was not water enough in it to 
drown him; but the well was deep and the walls 
of it were steep and smooth. The boy shouted for 
help, but no help came. He resolved, however, 
not to give up. So he took his penknife and 
cut niches in the steep wall of the narrow well. 
He used these niches first for hand-holds, and 
then, climbing on up, for foot-holds, bracing him- 
self against the sides of the well as he cut new 
holes to climb still higher. Thus by a slow and 
toilsome process he worked his way out of the 
well. At the end of this lesson was one of Benja- 
min Franklin’s famous sayings, namely, “God 
helps them that help themselves.” 

Just how accurately I have recalled that “read- 
ing lesson,’ I am not sure; but the moral of it 
I can never forget. “God helps them that help 
themselves.” Two hundred years before Franklin 
said it, J. De La Fontaine has said practically 
the same thing: “Help thyself, and God will help 
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thee.” And the same thing is credited to George 
Herbert, about one hundred years after De La 
Fontaine and a hundred years before Franklin. 
But what difference does it make who said it first? 
The point is that it is so true that it is original 
with every observer of life. 

Everybody who knows anything about it knows 
that the farms have produced a disproportionately 
large number of leaders in every sphere of activity, 
business, finance, statesmanship, the professions. 
Why is it? Maybe it is partly due to the fact 
that more robust physiques are developed on the 
farms, thus fashioning larger boilers to supply 
steam for the engine of thought called the brain. 
Maybe it is partly due to the fact that the 
country schools, with all their drawbacks, do not 
waste so much time experimenting with newfangled 
theories of education. Maybe it is partly due to 
the fact that the country boy is somewhat removed 
from some of the temptations to dissipation that 
' disqualify the city boy for achievement. Maybe 
all of these things contribute to the success of the 
country-bred boy. 

But it is a safe guess that all of them put to- 
gether do not play as big a part as one single 
other fact, namely, that by sheer force of circum- 
stances the country boy is under necessity of 
developing his spirit of initiative, his self-reliance, 
his independence, his creative imagination in a 
way that the city-bred boy never needs to do, 
especially the city-bred boy of well-to-do parents. 

If the city boy wants a hammer, it is bought 
for him. If the farmer boy wants a hammer, he 
makes one for himself out of some broken monkey 
wrench or other unlikely thing. If the city boy 
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wants blocks, they are bought for him ready made. 
If the farmer boy wants blocks, he goes and finds 
the wood and cuts out the blocks for himself. If 
the city boy wants a horse, he is given a hobby- 
horse, perfectly fashioned, or a real pony. If the 
farmer boy wants a horse, he gets a stick, cuts a 
slit in one end of it, fastens a string in it, jumps 
astride of it, and calls it a horse. What is the 
difference? The one boy has a horse under him 
and nothing in his head. The other boy has a 
stick under him and a horse in his head! 

The farmer boy, growing up on the farm, is 
just naturally under the necessity of developing 
his inventiveness, his initiative, his self-reliance, 
and of discovering himself to himself. He be- 
comes not only a tiller of the soil; he becomes 
also a machinist, a carpenter, a painter, a plumber, 
a blacksmith, a horticulturist, and a practical 
botanist, as well as a business man. He learns 
these things himself. He learns them by doing 
them. He is required to help himself and to 
discover himself. 

The industry and the inventiveness developed 
in boys and youths brought up on a farm give 
them a good start for success in any field of en- 
deavor which they may later enter. They learned 
to do by doing. The best help which can be given 
any youth is the opportunity to self-help and self- 
discovery. 

We hold this truth to be self-evident, that all 
Christian young people are entitled to an organ- 
ization that helps them to help themselves. The 
best help that can be rendered anybody is an 
opportunity for self-help and self-discovery. That 
is the Epworth League. 
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The three main ways by which we learn are 
seeing, hearing, and doing. We remember some- 
thing of what we hear—not a great deal, but some- 
thing. Probably it is well we can’t remember all 
we hear! But in proportion to all the things we 
are told, which we would like to remember, we 
retain very little and learn very little. We learn 
more by seeing. The person who sees the drama- 
tization of Ben Hur will doubtless understand it 
better and remember it better than if he were 
merely to read the book or hear the story. 

But the best way to learn is by doing. Take, 
for instance, Niagara Falls, Mammoth Cave, 
Yosemite Valley: we do not by any means recall 
very much that we have heard about these places, 
and we did not understand all that we heard or 
read about them before we visited them. We do 
not remember all that we saw when we visited 
them, and certainly we did not fully comprehend 
all that we saw. But we remember much of what 
we did, and learned more about those places from 
our own study, our own explorations, our own 
explanations to others, our own actions in connec- 
tion with them, than in any other way. 

Five or six men were together the other day. 
One of the men told a story which was quite 
amusing. The others laughed. Whereupon he 
told another, and another, and another. The 
thing became contagious, and several of the others 
chimed in with yarns of their own. After the 
company had broken up, one of the men said to 
me: “I wonder how in the world Mr. Blank is 
able to remember so many stories? I never can 
remember a story, and therefore I never tell one.” 
He would have spoken more nearly the truth if 
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he had just reversed his sentence, and said: “I 
never tell a story, and therefore I cannot remem- 
ber it.’ The arch storyteller of that group would 
go away to repeat all the stories that the rest of 
us had told in his presence, and hence he would 
remember them. The other man would never re- 
peat the stories, and, of course, he could not re- 
member them. 

We learn by doing. That is the way a baby 
learns to walk. That is the way a baby learns to 
talk, or an adult learns to speak a foreign lan- 
guage. That is the way we learn to plow a field, 
or milk a cow, or cook a meal, or build a house, 
or operate a typewriter, or preach a sermon, or 
live a life. We learn to do by doing. 

This is a vital principle in modern pedagogy. 
Mr. Squeers was a repulsive character in Nicholas 
Nickleby. He had neither education nor moral 
sense. But his system of education was not so 
wide of the mark. He would have a boy spell 
the word ‘‘window, w-i-n-d-o-w,’ and then he 
would send the boy out to wash the window. To- 
day the best educators are enunciating the doc- 
trine that we learn to do by doing. 

That is the Epworth League. It trains young 
people for leadership by placing the responsibility 
of leadership upon them. Trying to do the work 
devolving upon the president, or any one of the 
four vice-presidents, or the secretary or the treas- 
urer, they learn how to direct affairs. The Ep- 
worth League has an educational program, and 
a teaching program, and a devotional program. 
But the sky overarching its whole program is 
action. The heart of the Epworth League is 
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action. It is this that gives it a distinct place in © 
the church. 


Take the devotional life. The regular church 
services, the Sunday school, the prayer meeting, 
and the Christian home, as well as the Epworth 
League, feed the fires of the devotional life. They 
all help to keep alive the springs that make us 
Christians. But the glory of the Epworth League 
is this, that while it has its program of instruction 
in that great engine of devotion, the Bible, and in 
the meaning of prayer, it sets the young people to 
the practice of the presence of God. I shall never 
forget my first prayer in public. I was converted 
and joined the church just two months before I 
was fifteen years of age. On the last night of 
the revival meetings in which I had given myself 
to God, when the last hymn had been sung, the 
minister looked back to where I was standing by 
my father, and said, “Will Daniel Marsh please 
lead us in a word of prayer?” Now, the atmos- 
' phere of my boyhood home was thoroughly Chris- 
tian. Prayer was the natural thing there. I was 
a timid country boy, and had never uttered a 
prayer in public. Therefore, I was greatly flus- 
tered when the minister, without warning, asked 
me to pray. In that moment of stage fright, the 
only thing I could think of was certain phrases 
of public prayer which I had repeatedly heard an 
old saint use, viz: ““We thank thee for the bless- 
ings of the past and pray that thou wilt keep us 
in the future.” So I blurted out the phrases, get- 
ting them reversed, praying: “O God, we thank 
thee for the blessings of the future, and pray that 
thou wilt keep us in the past!’ Of course, I knew 
what I had said the moment I said it, and to my 
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boyish mind it was an intolerably humiliating 
blunder. 

I felt certain I would never pray in public 
again—and I didn’t until some eight or ten months 
later, when a new pastor came to our church. He 
was a great young people’s man and an enthusiast 
for the Epworth League. One Sunday, after he 
had boosted the League, urging all the young 
people to join it, I told him to put my name in 
for membership, saying to him, “I want to become 
a Leaguer.”’ He said later that he had understood 
me to say, “I want to become a leader,” and so the 
next Sunday I found my name on the Bulletin to 
lead the Epworth League devotional meeting! 
That was the beginning. From that time on the 
Epworth League became the drill-ground of my 
religious life. It is utterly impossible to estimate 
what the League has meant to me. And tens of 
thousands of others can make the same personal 
testimony. We learn to do by doing. 

The same thing is true of all other phases of the 
Christian life. The League informs young Chris- 
tians concerning missions, and then enrolls them 
as tithers and Twenty-four-Hour-Day Leaguers. 
Action! 

The League preaches the social gospel, and in- 
structs young Christians in the theory of social 
service—and then it sends them out to give hands 
and feet to the things they have learned. 

It teaches fine things about friendliness’ and 
neighborliness and the recreational and cultural 
life—and then imperatively demands of young 
Christians: “Put these things into action!’ 

There is something very satisfying about mathe- 
matics: it is always so sure! Science is not sure. 
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It moves out upon what it calls “working hy- - 
pothesis,’ and the working hypothesis of one 
generation may be discarded by the next. But 
mathematics is always sure. If you want to in- 
crease anything, add to it; and if you want to 
increase it faster, multiply it. 


Spiritual mathematics is just as sure as natural 
mathematics, only it is directly the opposite. It 
says, “If you want to increase your spiritual 
possession, subtract from it; if you want to in- 
crease it still faster, divide it.” 

Any teacher knows that this is true in the realm 
of the mind. Our store of knowledge is increased 
just in proportion as we give out to others. It is 
even so in the realm of the spirit. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” “Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” 

The Epworth League is a providential institu- 
tion which helps young people to help themselves, 
and furnishes them an opportunity for self- 
- discovery. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DIRECTION 


“For many years I was self-appointed inspector 
of snowstorms and rainstorms and did my duty 
faithfully,” says Henry David Thoreau in Walden. 
And he did his work faithfully because he di- 
rected himself in it, and because his heart was 
in his work, for, as Longfellow, in his poem on 
“The Building of the Ship,” says: 


“His heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace to every Art.” 


The right of “self-determination” was one of 
the ideals for which we fought in the great World 
War. 

Since all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, we hold this 
truth to be self-evident, that all Christian young 
people’s organizations are entitled to the right of 
self-direction. 

The Epworth League of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is democratically constituted and 
democratically directed from top to bottom. The 
Constitution contains the following provision: 
“The management of the Board of the Epworth 
League shall be vested in a Board which shall 
consist of a Bishop, General Secretary, the Editor 
of the Epworth Herald, and one member from 
each General Conference District, and five mem- 
bers at large, three of whom shall be laymen; the 
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District representatives and members at large to « 
be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected 
by the General Conference.” 

The General Conference is a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body. It consists of an equal number of 
ministers and laymen. The ministerial delegates 
are elected by their own Conferences, by secret 
ballot, without nominations. Every member of 
Conference, no matter how important or how un- 
important his charge, has a vote in electing the 
delegates. The number of delegates is based upon 
the membership of the Conference. 

There is also in each Conference a Lay Elec- 
toral Conference, to which each charge in the Con- 
ference is entitled to send one delegate, either 
male or female. One delegate counts for just as 
much as another, no matter whether he comes from 
the insignificant Podunk Circuit or from the great 
First Church of the city. This Lay Electoral 
Conference elects as many lay delegates to the 
- General Conference as the Annual Conference 
elects ministerial delegates. The church showed 
the way of equal suffrage to the country, so that 
long before the Nineteenth Amendment was added 
to the Constitution of the United States the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had decreed that the local 
charges might send either men or women as dele- 
gates to the Lay Electoral Conference, and that 
the Lay Electoral Conference might send either 
men or women as delegates to the General Con- 
ference. 

Not only are both sexes admitted to the General 
Conference, but also are peoples of all colors, and 
climes, and races, and conditions. It is a thor- 
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oughly representative body, democratically con- 
stituted. 

It is this General Conference that elects the 
President and the General Secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, the Editor of the Epworth Herald, 
and the twenty other members of the Board of 
the Epworth League. The territory of our church 
throughout the whole world has been cut up into 
what are called “General Conference Districts”— 
fifteen of them. Just to make sure that the Board 
of the Epworth League shall be as representative 
as possible, one member of the Board is chosen 
from each General Conference District, and five 
are chosen at large. 

With regard to Organization, the Discipline 
prescribes that any groupings deemed advan- 
tageous to the work may be arranged for, such as 
Annual Conference Leagues, State Leagues, and 
City Leagues; but whether this is done or not, “‘the 
Chapters . . . shall be organized into District 
Superintendents’ District Leagues.” Again we 
behold the League as an organization of young 
people, by young people, for young people. For 
the District officers are elected by the District 
Convention, which is composed of delegates from 
the several Chapters in the District. The number 
of delegates to which any Chapter is entitled is 
generally based upon the membership strength 
of the chapter; but, large or small, each Chapter 
is entitled to at least one delegate, besides the 
pastor. 

In the local Chapter we find again the oppor- 
tunity for self-direction. The officers are a Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Third Vice-President, Fourth Vice-President, 
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Secretary, Treasurer, and Junior League Super- 
intendent. The President has all the powers 
usually represented by that title. Not only is he 
supposed to preside at all the business meetings 
of the League and the Cabinet, he is also sup- 
posed to form a plan of work, and to see that the 
League works the plan. He should put people to 
work, instead of trying to do everything himself. 
He should keep in personal touch with each mem- 
ber of the League. He should see that all depart- 
ments are organized and functioning. He should 
co-operate with the pastor. The President of the 
Epworth League is an important personage around 
any rightly ordered Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He is elected by the League. 

The duties of the Secretary and Treasurer are 
described by their titles. The First Vice-President 
represents and has charge of the Department of 
Spiritual Work; the Second Vice-President, of the 
Department of World Evangelism; the Third Vice- 
President, of the Department of Social Service; 
and the Fourth Vice-President, of the Department 
of Recreation and Culture. All of these are elected 
by the League from the membership of the League. 
The Committee of each department is loaded with 
the responsibility of doing the work of that de- 
partment. 

Surely the Epworth League secures to the 
young people of Methodism the right of self- 
direction. Yet the power and right of self-direc- 
tion are so safeguarded that the young people are 
never deceived into believing that the League is 
an end in itself. It is not a little church cut down 
to the size of young people. Those people who 
imagine that if they are faithful to the services of 
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the League they have performed their vows and 
met their full Christian responsibility, have not 
yet learned the A B C’s of Leaguedom. The Ep- 
worth League is not self-sufficient. It is a part 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is some- 
thing essential. It answers to the call of the spirit 
of youth. It provides the fellowship of young 
people with young people. It is the church’s 
answer to the demand of the spirit of youth, 
“Give us something of our own.” 

It is all of this, but it is a part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Its President is a member of 
its Quarterly Conference by virtue of his office, 
and its Fourth Vice-President may be. The Ep- 
worth League is no more the church than a pro- 
peller is an airplane. The propeller is not the 
airplane; but, properly directed, it is the means 
by which the airplane goes up or forward. Even 
so, the Epworth League is only a part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but, properly 
directed, it is the means by which the church may 
move upward and onward. 

If the League is not so vitally a part of every 
local church as to push it forward along all lines 
contemplated in its program, then there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the local management 
of the League. For to secure to any group the 
right of self-direction presupposes that the group 
will direct itself aright. Our outward conduct will 
be determined largely by our inner attitude toward 
any problem. Paul knew that if those new-made 
Christians at Galatia had the right point of view 
and the right spirit, they would be perfectly cap- 
able of directing themselves. He urged them not 
to surrender their new-found liberty wherewith 
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Christ had made them free. He felt that if a 
person had the right spirit within him, he would 
just naturally want to do what was right. There- 
fore in high mood he urged them: “Walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the 
flesh.” 

The whole object of the Epworth League is to 
get young people so dominated by an intelligent 
and vital piety that they will choose to direct 
themselves aright. The Constitution specifically 
states that “The object of the League shall be to 
promote intelligent and vital piety in the young 
members and friends of the church, to aid them in 
the attainment of purity of heart and in constant 
growth in grace, and to train them in works of 
mercy and help.” 

In the brief pledge of three sentences the 
Leaguer is brought face to face with the highest 
standards of the personal Christian life, of per- 
sonal work, of the right attitude toward amuse- 
ments, and of loyalty to the meetings of the Chap- 
ter and the church. Note the Pledge: “I will 
earnestly seek for myself, and will do all that I 
can to help others attain, the highest New Testa- 
ment standard of experience and life. 

“I will refrain from taking such diversions as 
cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

“T will, so far as possible, attend the devotional 
meetings of the Chapter, and the worship of the 
church, and will take some active part in them.” 

It is in this spirit that the church places into 
the hands of its young folk the Epworth League 
as an organization of young people, by young 
people, for young people. It is in this spirit that 
they accept it as the vocational school of the 
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church for the training of leadership possessed 
of the high qualities of individual initiative and 
personal responsibility. 

A big phrase in all League literature, and a 
dominating principle in all League life, is Mat- 
thew Simpson’s great declaration: “We live to 
make our own church a power in the land, and to 
love every other church that exalts our Christ.” 
Any group of people with a purpose like that can 
be safely intrusted with the right of self-direction. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-EXPRESSION* 


Many young people forsake the church entirely. 
Others, even though they be members of the 
church, often become so indifferent toward it that 
they might just as well get out. The reason for 
this is not because religion is unattractive to them 
but because it seems unreal. All red-blooded 
young people love reality, but they despise sham. 
Sham is too closely related to shame for them to 
become very enthusiastic over it. Deception, 
fraud, pretense is only sham so long as it is not 
found out; but just as soon as it is found out it 
becomes a shame. 

How much of sham there is in life! Sham oak 
and mahogany; sham diamonds and pearls; sham 
stone walls and slate roofs; sham hair and com- 
plexion; sham honor and virtue! And just as 
soon as the sham is found out it becomes a shame. 
Then, oh how the cheeks flame when no one is 
near to see! 

The sense of shame grows keener at the detec- 
tion of deception as the matter involved rises in 
the scale of importance. In matters of minor im- 
portance the conscience may make the deceiver 
uncomfortable by its inaudible accusing voice. 
But in some matter of grave concern the outraged 

*Some things contained in the opening paragraphs of 
this chapter will be found also in the author’s The 
Youth of America. 
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conscience becomes, as Luther would say, a yelp- 
ing hell-hound, a raging fury, a tormenting devil, 
a monster vomiting fire! 

Therefore, people are much less likely to prac- 
tice sham on the higher levels of life than on the 
lower. The highest, holiest thought conceivable 
is that of man’s relationship to God. In spite of 
what the critics of the church say, there are not 
very many conscious and deliberate hypocrites in 
the church. The more worth-while a person is, 
the more determined he is that he will not prac- 
tice sham in religion. 

Now, there are many fine young men and young 
women in whom the religious instinct is thoroughly 
alive, who honestly desire to give themselves to 
God and to do his will, but who are led to believe 
that their religious life must take the same ex- 
pressional forms as that of older people. It is not 
necessary to particularize. Each one’s memory 
can furnish out of his own experience and observa- 
tion too many illustrations of what I mean. How 
often some austere official, some sincere but mis- 
guided man, or some pious woman out of touch 
with youth, has driven the young people away 
from the church by a harsh, critical, or unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward the young people merely 
because they did not express their religious life 
in the same form as the older person did. 

This is true in the devotional life: in Christian 
testimony, in prayer, in intellectual attitude toward 
the Bible, in methods of evangelism, and in all 
forms of public and private worship. 

It is true in the realm of recreation and culture; 


in the amusement question, new and old; in the 
fields of drama, music, and art. 
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It is true in the outreaching life of service: 
in every form of missionary work; of the dissem- 
ination of missionary information; of methods of 
church finance; of forms of community service; 
of a Christian’s relations to all our complex social, 
industrial, economic, and political life. 

How condemnatory some people are of the mod- 
ern church’s program of social service! “The 
church has no business to meddle in the affairs 
of industry and of politics,’ they say. Others 
frown with disapproval upon hikes and parties 
and games and refreshments and the whole play 
life generally, declaring that if a person were a 
Christian, he would not lust after these Egyptian 
flesh pots of the worldly life. Others scornfully 
discredit all new methods of evangelism. “The 
Old-Time Religion” is their favorite hymn. To 
such people “the old-time religion” generally 
means the particular form and interpretation of 
religion which they have adopted for themselves. 
“All you need do,” they declare, “is to preach the 
simple gospel.” And by preaching the gospel 
they usually mean the repetition of platitudes in 
the pious phrases with which they are most 
familiar. 

I have heard them plead for a return of the 
old-time preaching and the old-time spirit, that 
there might be an old-time revival of old-time re- 
ligion. A few years ago I was in charge of a 
camp meeting (or the remnants of one) that in 
the old days was immensely popular. At the time 
that I was there one of the charter members of the 
Camp Meeting Association was still living. In 
his prayers and testimonies he drew eloquent con- 
trasts between the glorious past and the decadent 
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present, telling us how eager the people were for 
salvation in the former days, how they would 
come by the thousand from miles around just to 
get religion. Then in private conversation he 
would grow reminiscent, and tell us how drunken 
rowdies used to come there for no other purpose 
than to break up the meeting; how those respon- 
sible for the meeting would have themselves sworn 
in as deputy sheriffs so that they might help to 
preserve order. 


When I was pastor of a great suburban church, 
the church and community were visited by a gra- 
cious and sweeping revival. Repeatedly during 
that revival I heard the older people say: “This 
is the greatest revival this town has had since 
M. S. was pastor here twenty-seven years ago, 
and the outstanding one before that was during 
the pastorate of J. M., forty-five years ago.” Then 
they would relate thrilling incidents of those 
former revivals, telling how, without the pull of 
publicity or special features or attractions of any 
sort other than the fearless preaching of the 
simple gospel, the people jammed the church night 
after night, and multitudes were experimentally 
converted at the mourners’ bench, and the halle- 
lujahs of the redeemed made the old church re- 
sound, and in J. M.’s revival seven young men 
were converted who later entered the ministry. 

Now, let no one imagine that I am out of sym- 
pathy with those old-time revivals. No one can 
ever measure the good wrought by them. The 
fact that I have had a sweeping revival in every 
pastorate I have held is its own testimony to my 
devotion to evangelism and to the spiritual note 
in religion. 
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Neither do I think for three quarters of a 
second that all people advanced in years are for- 
ever harping upon the past. Some of the most 
agile-minded people whom I have ever known, 
open-minded for every new phase of truth, as pro- 
gressive as any young person I have ever met, are 
old in years. I love them, and thank God for the 
inspiration they give to youth. But the old-timer 
who is no help to the young people is the one who 
dogmatically and dictatorially argues that an 
emotionally stirring revival is the summation of 
Christianity; that a young person who does not 
express his religion in the approved stereotyped 
form has no religion to express; that since ‘the 
world is starving for the Bread of Life, all you 
need do is preach the simple gospel, and the 
churches will be crowded.” 

The only thing wrong with such statements is 
that they aren’t true. There are several reasons 
why it is harder to reach the unchurched throng 
through revivals to-day than formerly. And one 
reason is because we have adopted saner evangel- 
istic methods. Have you noticed that the great 
revivals of the past in any community were usually 
twenty to thirty years apart? That means that 
the old idea was that you had to allow children to 
grow up and go to the devil before they could be 
saved; then there would be a great revival that 
would sweep them into the Kingdom. Then 
nothing special would happen until another gener- 
ation had grown, when the process would be re- 
peated. We have now become sufficiently Chris- 
tian to understand that the children belong to God, 
and our business is to make religion so natural, so 
normal, so real that it will be impossible for a 
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generation to grow up away from Christ and his 
church. 

Furthermore, in the olden time the preacher was 
usually the one big, educated man in the com- 
munity. He was the one man who had a library 
and who had traveled. He spoke with authority. 
He was the “parson’’—that is, he was the person 
of the community. But to-day there are public 
libraries better than any minister can have. Every 
home has its magazines and books. The colleges 
and universities are turning out graduates so fast 
that they are common. The minister is no longer 
the “parson.” 

Moreover, people do not need to go to the 
church to-day to satisfy the spirit of adventure or 
the lust for excitement. In the olden days when 
there were no movies, or theaters, or skating rinks, 
or automobiles, and when traveling was a slow 
and expensive proposition, people went to the 
camp meeting as they now go to Atlantic City or 
Europe, for a change, for adventure, for excite- 
ment; they went to a revival meeting often just 
for “some place to go.” To be sure, those who 
went to mock often remained to pray. They were 
caught by the spirit of the meeting, and were 
brought unto repentance and were converted. But 
the point is that often they did not go “just to 
get religion,” or because they were “hungry for 
the Bread of Life,” or because the preachers 
preached “the simple gospel.” 

To insist that the church adopt no new program 
and no new methods; to say that the world is 
so hungry for the Bread of Life that if the “simple 
gospel” be preached the churches will be filled 
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with people seeking salvation is to talk without 
a knowledge of the facts. 


Let us see the situation in a parable. Here are 
some children playing on a lawn in front of a 
house. The keen air is sharpening their appetites. 
It will soon be time for them to eat. In the house 
are two rooms prepared with food for them. The 
room on the left-hand side of the center hall is 
wonderfully attractive. It is adorned with 
Oriental rugs and rich tapestries and beautiful 
and exquisite furniture. Spotless linen is laid 
upon the table. The silverware is so highly 
polished that you can see yourself in it—either 
right side up or up-side down, according to the 
way you look into it. There are bouquets of the 
finest flowers—orchids and roses and lilies on 
which glisten dewdrops like diamonds at the 
throat of the morning. And what things to eat! 
Candy, all kinds and colors from cocoanut cream 
covered with chocolate as wonderful to a child’s 
eyes as sunlight dipped in dusk, to sticks of candy 
resembling twisted sunset glories; glasses of ice- 
cold lemonade with bits of floating lemon like 
islands in miniature seas; ice cream at every place, 
so many little Pike’s Peaks of deliciousness; water- 
melon—great slices of it, whole Rocky Mountain 
ranges of it; the outside is the green timber line, 
and the white rind is the snow above it; and still 
higher up the snow has slid from the steep red 
slope of mealy sweetness; corn on the cob, Golden 
Bantam corn, and you can easily imagine a hungry 
youngster coming in and taking an ear of corn, 
and dipping his shining knife into fresh golden 
butter, and running the butter along on top of 
the ear of corn, like the morning sun runs along on 
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the mountain’s ridge, and the butter would melt 
and filter down among the grains of corn like the 
sunshine filters down into the mountain valleys; 
and then the child would take the salt-shaker and 
create a little sleet storm of its own on that moun- 
tain ridge of corn, which would quickly melt when 
it came in contact with its hot surface; and then, 
as though to convince the world of his industry, 
he would take the pepper-duster and make a little 
soot fall on the corn; and then he would lift that 
ear of corn up to his mouth till he would have 
butter from cheek to cheek, like the fellow who 
was running an ear of corn along in his mouth and 
someone said to him: ‘What are you doing, play- 
ing the flute?” And he replied: “No, sir; I am 
playing the cornet by ear!’ Oh, that is a great 
room for hungry children. 

On the right-hand side of the hall there is an- 
other room. It has been specially prepared by 
some one who says that what children need is 
bread and water and milk, and that since that is 
what they need, if you provide it for them, they 
will come and eat. So in this room there are no 
carpets on the floor or pictures on the wall. The 
table is warped and the varnish is peeling off. 
There are no flowers or candy or ice cream or 
lemonade or watermelon or corn on the cob. Just 
bread—good, pure, wholesome, nourishing bread; 
and water, clear and untainted; and milk, fresh 
and rich. But that is all: bread and water and 
milk. And there are crumbs on the table and 
crumbs on the floor, and flies on the crumbs. 

Now we go out to the yard where the children 
are playing, and we say to them: “Children, all 
things are ready. Come and eat. But remember, 
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children, that what you need is bread and water © 
and milk. The right-hand room has been specially 
fitted up for you. Come and eat!” 

The children go rushing down the hall, and 
they cast one look to the right-hand side, and one 
to the left, and then they go—just where you 
would expect them to go! 

But, oh, here is the tragedy of it! Some enemy 
of children has been in that room, and has sprayed 
poison over the flowers, and has mixed poison with 
the candy and cake and lemonade and ice cream, 
and, with a sharp-pointed instrument, has squirted 
poison into the grains of corn. Hence the chil- 
dren’s health will be ruined and the lives of some 
of them will be lost. 

My parable needs no interpretation. It is an 
accurate portrayal of the attitude of many young 
people toward the church and the world. The 
room on the left is “the world’ with all of its 
blandishments and allurements, while the room 
_on the right is, in their minds, the church. 

The church has what the people need. It has 
the Bread of Life and the Water of Life and the 
sincere milk of the Word. But why shouldn’t we 
make use of every modern device to make these 
spiritual necessities compellingly attractive? In- 
deed, it is rank stupidity for us to rail about the 
poisoned dainties in the room on the left unless 
we at the same time make the room on the right 
just as attractive as the room on the left. Why 
shouldn’t we put there some of the flowers and 
ice cream and candy of life, free of poison? 

Much harm has been wrought by a few critical 
people out of touch with the spirit of youth and 
unable to adjust themselves to new conditions. To 
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insist upon making a young Christian think and 
feel and talk and act like an old Christian is just 
as foolish as to try to make a radiant young per- 
son talk and walk and look like an old person. 
If you insisted upon pulling the teeth of a vigorous 
youth and putting into his mouth the false teeth 
of an old man; of pulling out the youth’s hair and 
putting on his head an old man’s wig; of stiffening 
the youth’s joints so that he would have to walk 
with a crook and limp like an old man; of taking 
away from the youth his nifty new clothes and 
putting on him an old man’s somber suit—if you 
attempted to do that sort of thing, there would 
likely be some opposition from the vigorous youth! 


Even so, young people resent the implication 
that their religious life should express itself, in 
all of its many forms, in the same identical way 
as the religious life of old people expresses itself. 
Times change. Some people don’t. Peter Cart- 
wright was of the opinion that as soon as an organ 
(a “‘wooden god,” as he called it) was brought 
into a church the true God went out. He was not 
alone in this notion. I remember a “hired man” 
on my father’s farm when I was a boy who de- 
clared that he believed “the only difference be- 
tween a fiddle and the devil is that you can see 
one and can’t see the other!” Yet to-day all 
Christians rejoice that we have the organ and the 
violin to aid us in the worship of Almighty God. 
They are not new now. We have gotten used to 
them. I know a fine old saint who is always 
glad to have stereopticon slides (“still pictures,” 
she calls them) shown in the church, but who feels 
that the place has been desecrated if motion pic- 
tures are shown. What is the difference? It is 
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not that one stands still and the other moves. It 
is that she is used to the one and not to the other. 
There are some people so constituted that anything 
that is old is proper, while anything that is new 
is taboo. Such people have cost the church a lot 
of fine young men and women. 


But by no means has all of the loss, or most of 
it, resulted from the intolerance of misguided and 
unsympathetic old people. Most young folks who 
have dropped out of the life of the church have 
done so because they felt that the whole thing was 
an empty sham, an idle mockery, something un- 
real. The reason why it seemed unreal was be- 
cause much of the expressional life held up to 
them as the proper form was unnatural to the 
spirit of youth, and hence unreal. A glowing fire 
is warmer than a snowdrift. Therefore, when 
young people have been out playing in the snow 
until they are almost frozen they come naturally 
to the fire, and it warms them and cheers them, 
’ and they love it. Itis real. But a painted picture 
of the fire is no warmer than the snowdrift. 
Hence young people, cold with playing in the 
snow, do not sit down before a picture of the fire 
to warm themselves. To do so would be unnatural, 
unreal, very foolish. 

A passion for reality is one of the most sover- 
eign traits of normal youth. In quest of reality 
they sometimes go to ridiculous lengths. The 
flapper is a young bird that is growing impatient 
with the nest, and so it flaps its wings to see if 
they be strong enough for it to venture out upon 
the world alone. The flapper is the slang name of 
a young woman in whom the passion for reality 
takes the form of protest against the conventional, 
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and in order to demonstrate it to herself and to 
others she goes to wild excesses of dress. In her 
unanalyzed fight against sham she even practices 
sham. That is why she is ashamed of her doings 
when she “comes to herself.’ 

But the point is, that to make religion perma- 
nently attractive to young people it must be 
wrapped round and round with the atmosphere of 
perfect reality. Here is where the Epworth 
League comes in. It is the church’s answer to 
youth’s passion for reality. It challenges its 
young members by saying: “Here is an organiza- 
tion which is your own. It is not for the little 
children. It is not for the old people. They 
have no business in it at all. This is yours. Shape 
it and mold it as you choose. It is not your 
church: it is only a department of the church set 
apart for the development of your Christian life. 
In it you can be perfectly natural. Furthermore, 
it calls upon you to exercise yourself religiously. 
If you don’t exercise you will grow morally and 
spiritually flabby. Here is a chance for you to 
be a real Christian in the religious expression of 
your life, and no older person will try to super- 
impose any stereotyped form upon you, like an 
ill-fitting hat upon your head. Make it alive with 
a sense of the reality and gripping power of re- 
ligion. Be free to edge each word and act of 
yours with poignant sincerity, and enwrap your 
whole life with an atmosphere of stern, strong 
trust.” 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
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CHAPTER V 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 


At the center of any true Christian life is the 
cross, and any Christian life that expresses itself 
in a full-orbed way will reach out from that 
dynamic center in spiritual work, world evangel- 
ism, social service, and recreation and culture. 
This fourfold self-expression becomes like the 
four arms of another cross, of equal size and of 
equal importance, so that if any one of them is 
missing, neither the cross nor the life it symbol- 
izes can be complete. But the top arm of this 
cross of Christian living, like the keystone of an 
arch, is spiritual work. 
_ “Spiritual Work” is the name of the First De- 

partment of the Epworth League. The dominant 
purpose of Christian character overarches all of 
_its program, as the sky overarches a field of wav- 
ing grain. The program design shows eight dif- 
ferent forms of self-expression for young people 
in spiritual work. This is by no means exhaustive; 
but it is highly suggestive. Let us look at these 
eight different items, rearranging them according 
to: our own notion of logical sequence. 

1. First is the Spiritual Welfare of members. 
There has never been a day when it was quite so 
urgent to stress the utter necessity of this as 
to-day. We are so absorbed in social, political, 
and economic reform that we are in dreadful peril 
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of forgetting to refresh ourselves at the springs 
that make us Christians. All of our modern fine- 
spun theories of social justice and economic right- 
eousness and political purity will fall to the 
ground without the goad, the spur, the push of a 
great spiritual passion. 

According to the teaching of Jesus, persons of 
the “blessed life” are the saving “salt of the 
earth.” Salt is healing, antiseptic, preservative. 
Christians, by bringing their good lives into con- 
tact with society are to save it from corruption and 
to season its insipidity. They are ready to dis- 
solve and disappear, if need be, for the service 
they can render. 

Christians are the “light of the world.” Like 
a candle, they are ready to burn themselves up, 
to grow less and less, in order that they may illu- 
minate the world and fuse and kindle others with 
the fire of their spiritual passion. They may not 
know that they are shining, but their shining lives 
cannot be hid any more than a well-lighted city 
set on a hill can be hid. 

A needed warning to our age is this, that if we 
emphasize the social side of Christianity to the 
neglect of the spiritual side, our best-laid plans 
are doomcd to failure. The exclamation of a 
French statesman in one of France’s crises illus- 
trates this point. Conditions in France were un- 
questionably bad. The aristocracy was arrogant, 
and the people were poor and hungry and desper- 
ate. The wiles of the nobles made wild the serfs. 
Then France started along the road of experiment 
in quest of happiness: the nobles who had fattened 
upon the toil of the peasants were bespoiled by the 
peasants; the thunder of platoon-musketry silenced 
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the thunder of froth-eloquence; the streets of 
Paris that had been the empurpled thoroughfares 
of royalty became scarlet rivers of blood—but the 
people were not happy. Then France tried every 
possible scheme of taxation and economic reform 
and political rule—but still the people were not 
happy. Then the French philosophers sought to 
substitute what they were pleased to call “Reason” 
for God, and devised a week of ten days in order 
to be rid of the “sacred seven that points straight 
to heaven’’—but still the people were not happy. 
Then one day, when the French Parliament was 
in session, and they anticipated riots in the streets 
of Paris, a man who had read the “Memorabilia 
of Jesus” rose and exclaimed: “What France needs 
is thirty million Christians!’ ‘That proposition is 
self-evident. Just as the safety-valve of a steam 
engine automatically adjusts the pressure, so 
when any country’s citizens have all become dis- 
ciples of Christ, every economic and social injus- 
tice will be automatically righted through law. 
Therefore the true minister is the man who brings 
folks into the mood of God and holds them there. 
And God gives life and thrusts redeemed individ- 
uals out to redeem institutions through light and 
life. For the gospel is a social gospel. Upon this, 
then, we must insist: social endeavor can be un- 
failingly sustained alone by the devotional, wor- 
shiping, evangelistic spirit. And we must not 
fail to accent that of which the ethical spirit is 
born. 


There must be a balance and blending of spirit- 
ual and social values. Social progress depends 
upon religious motive power; and the religious 
motive relies, for fulfillment, upon social con- 
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sciousness, ideals, and conditions. The social 
progress has been slow and unsteady because the 
social goal has not been geared up hitherto with 
the power-generating capacity of religion. The 
message and program of the church must be rooted 
in and become the outgrowth of the field of con- 
sciousness of the masses of people. 

There is dreadful peril that we become so busy 
attending to the things that ought to be done that 
we have no time left to put fuel on the fires that 
keep alive these mighty hopes that make us Chris- 
tian men. 

There must be something pungent and eae 
about the life of a true church. Salt that has 
lost its savor is trodden in the footpath. Leaven 
that has lost its power is unwholesome and dis- 
gusting. Seed that has lost its fertility means 
barren fields and starving populations. Water that 
has lost its heat is loathsome and nauseating. A 
church without enthusiasm is a church without 
God. The inworking of God gives a rush of spir- 
itual sensibility, a glowing zeal, the power to 
boil. The frozen stream turns no mill; the motion- 
less mill-wheel yields no flour. God in the church 
is the “fountain of living waters.” No green scum 
gathers on these waters, but life and health and 
fruitfulness go where they go 

We have a well-knit organization. But there is 
danger that when we get a great number of buzz- 
ing wheels and a great number of connecting belts 
we mistake the noise of the moving machinery for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God. Chris- 
tianity is not a question of mere metaphysics and 
theologies and ecclesiastical mechanisms. It is a 
question of the spirit, the heart, the inner life. 
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“If any man hath not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” Therefore let the League develop 
an inner life so surging with spiritual power that 
the church’s vast machinery shall be kept vital 
and productive. 

2. The Morning Watch. One of the inalien- 
able rights of any Christian is the right of private 
worship. It is doubtful if any one can long sur- 
vive as a Christian who does not find some time to 
be alone with God. Any organization that calls us 
back to the practice of the presence of God is 
worth the while. 

That is just what the Epworth League has done 
and is doing for thousands of young Christians 
through what it calls “Comrades of the Morning 
Watch.” The Central office reports an enrollment 
of more than a thousand a month on an average 
for the first six months of this year. What an 
army for righteousness they make, and what a 
fine name for a little time of private worship! A 
comrade is a “buddy,” a pal, a friend plus a 
glorious something. The designation, “Morning 
Watch” comes from Psalm 5.3, 


“O Jehovah, in the morning shalt thou hear my 
voice ; 

In the morning will I order my prayer unto thee, 
and will keep watch.” 


_ We are all in dreadful peril of becoming victims 

of the fallacy of the distant. One of the hardest 
lessons for us to learn is the geography of worship. 
We are all more or less prone to imagine that some 
mountain is the sacred mountain, that some land is 
the holy land, that some city is the city of God. 
The woman at the well was only voicing a univer- 
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sal human instinct when she inquired of Jesus’ 
where was the proper place to worship God. 
He replied that it was not any particular moun- 
tain or city, but that they who worship God must 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

There is an invisible temple. That temple is 
wherever a heart turns itself toward God in true 
spiritual worship. 

Every minister of as much as five years’ expe- 
rience has had his heart broken more than once in 
seeing people who have accepted the Christian 
life grow indifferent, and finally fall away. Often 
the main cause and always a contributing cause 
of backsliding is neglect of private worship. 

Every right implies its correlative duty. If 
a citizen has a right to vote at an election, it imme- 
diately becomes his duty to vote. Likewise, if it is 
the right of a Christian to worship God privately, 
it is also his duty. Therefore, the Epworth 
League seeks to enroll young Methodists as Com- 
rades of the Quiet Hour and in the Morning Watch 
and Fellowship of Intercession. The pledge is 
simple: “Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
help, I will make it the rule of my life to set apart 
at least fifteen minutes every day, if possible in 
the early morning, for quiet meditation, Scripture 
reading, and prayer.” 

The early morning is advocated as the best time 
for several reasons. In the first place, we might 
feel that we are “too busy” to take fifteen or twenty 
minutes at some other time in the day; but we can 
secure the desired time in the morning by getting 
up just that much earlier than we otherwise would. 
Besides that, the mind is clearer in the morning, 
and we can think straighter. Moreover, it is the 
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best way to start the day, no matter what the day 
may bring. 

Let us look at the three things implied in “the 
Morning Watch.” 

(1) Meditation is to our reading what diges- 
tion and assimilation are to our food. Meditation 
means that we revolve the great truths of religion 
in our mind; that we give serious thought to our 
relationship to our God and our fellows. It is our 
right and our duty to examine ourselves. The 
person who never takes inventory of his spiritual 
stock in trade is headed straight for bankruptcy. 

What a wonderfully helpful thing it is to require 
ourselves to sit down quietly for a few minutes 
each morning and, by sheer dint of will, require 
ourselves to think seriously upon some scripture 
we have read and about the kind of life we are 
living! Rufus M. Jones, in his splendid devo- 
tional work, The Inner Life, makes it very plain 
that “the soul can have what it wants.’ That is, 
the soul that harbors black thoughts of hate and 
jealousy and wickedness will become just as 
dwarfed and shrunken and mean as though it gave 
free rein to all those forms of evil. But the soul 
that hungers and thirsts for goodness will be filled 
with goodness. Jesus tells us not to pray as the 
hypocrites do: “‘for they love to stand and pray 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, they have received their reward.” They seek 
the applause of men. When men hear them and 
applaud them, they have received their reward. 
That is the only answer to their prayer. 

It is not the attainment of some external right- 
eousness, some concrete thing that men can walk 
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around and talk about, but the aspiration for 
goodness that is singled out for “blessing.” Ask 
for goodness with yearning and expectancy, and 
you shall receive it; seek for goodness as the pros- 
pector seeks for gold, and you shall find it; knock 
with importunity at the door of goodness, and the 
door shall be opened unto you and you will enter 
into the “blessed life.” 

To be “poor in spirit’? does not mean to be 
spiritually poverty-stricken. It is, rather, an 
honest judgment of spiritual values. Everything © 
is relative. People in California speak of Denver 
as being east, and people in New England speak 
of Pittsburgh as being west. There are some 
circles where a man with a thousand dollars is 
rich, and there are other circles where a man with 
a million dollars is poor. Even so, to be “poor in 
spirit” means that the person sees so much of 
spiritual goodness yet to be attained that by com- 
parison with what he has he feels poor. 

So it is with all of the Beatitudes: the soul can 
have what it wants. If a man wants to see God; 
wants that more than anything else; wants it with 
a pure heart, that is, a heart in which there is 
no other desire, no prejudice, no selfishness, no 
sin, that heart will see God. 

The Beatitudes show the attitude in which we 
ought to be. It is our right and our duty to attain 
unto that standard. The soul can have what it 
wants. There is no better way for us to get the 
right estimate of eternal values than by devoting a 
little time each morning to meditation. 

(2) Scripture Reading. The League makes 
provision for a study of the Scriptures that frankly 
encourages the modern quest of truth; that lets 
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young people apply any acid test they wish, just 
so that they discover that the Bible is the Word 
of God to them. But the “Morning Watch” or 
“Quiet Hour’ does not contemplate a critical study 
of this wonderful repository of moral and religious 
truth, but, rather a devotional study. This does 
not mean that we hold one view of the Bible in- 
tellectually and another devotionally. The differ- 
ence is this: that though in the Bible Study Class 
there is a certain devotional value, yet the main 
purpose is to study the Scriptures more or less 
critically, seeking to know the authors of the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible, the conditions of the 
times out of which they came, the terms of thought 
of the people when they were written, and all 
other things which go to make up a knowledge of 
the Bible as a progressive revelation; while in our 
devotional study, though we use the knowledge 
gained in the critical study, yet the main purpose 
is to let the Bible speak to our own hearts, discov- 
ering to us the vast stores of spiritual goodness 
which we have not yet attained, thus causing us to 
“hunger and thirst after goodness”; refining our 
judgments, cleansing our imaginations, clarify- 
ing our reasonings, quickening our consciences, 
strengthening our wills, winging our faith, and 
toning up our individual lives for a day of decent 
conduct and holy living. 


(3) Prayer. Through the right and duty 
which prayer affords we may know more fully 
and completely the will of God. 

Public prayer is important, but not any more so 
than private prayer. “Enter into thine inner 
chamber,” said Jesus, “and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father.” 
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Prayer is the universal element in religion. 
Sometimes it is petition, asking for particular 
things. Sometimes it is intercession, praying 
definitely for others. Sometimes it is communion 
with God, when the one who prays enters into 
the Father’s presence and tarries there in conver- 
sation, repentance, adoration, love, and worship. 
And sometimes it is empty formalism, like the 
prayer of the Pharisee in the Saviour’s parable. 


Private prayer is a scene on which angels must 
look with delight. What a scene it is! One human 
being kneeling before the Great I Am! The Com- 
rade of the Morning Watch will find some place 
and time to be alone, where no one is save himself 
and God. Being alone, there will be no tempta- 
tion to become stilted and formal, or to pay any 
attention to phraseology. Being alone, he will 
not be so likely to pray by rote, as do some whose 
prayers go round and round, and get no further 
than the “prayer-wheels” of certain Russians. 
Being alone, he can confess his sins; he can talk 
straight out to God, and he can listen to what 
God has to say to him. Having some time alone 
for prayer each day, coupled to meditation and 
the reading of the Scripture, tends to make one 
not only sincere, but also unselfish in his praying. 
He learns what it means to pray “in the Name” 
of Jesus: that it is not a tacking on of the name of 
Jesus at the end of our prayers as a bit of ritual, 
but, rather, a whole-hearted living of the Christ- 
life. 

“Prayer is the wish of the heart,” was the defi- 
nition of a deaf and dumb man. Prayer, in the 
spirit of Christ, is the soul’s hunger and thirst 
after goodness. And we will not forget that the 
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soul can have what it wants. Prayer is the putting 
of ourselves under the influence of God. By 
prayer we make use of God. 

The Morning Watch becomes the rudder of the 
day. No young person can faithfully keep this 
quiet time with God and live a life of sin. 

Experience has shown that when a life becomes 
prayerless it soon becomes powerless; that a per- 
son who does not “take time to be holy” soon 
ceases to be a Christian. Therefore the Epworth 
League aims to get young Methodists to exercise 
this right and to perform its consequent duty. 
Last year 6,750 Epworthians enrolled as Comrades 
of the Morning Watch. 

3. The Weekly Devotional Meeting. Impor- 
tant as private worship is, it can never take the 
place of public worship. The right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science, and to assemble unmolested in the public 
worship of him, is a right for which men have died 
on a thousand battlefields. 

Public worship is essential to our spiritual wel- 
fare. We are social creatures. The person who 
lives in isolation becomes “queer.”” The person 
who does not avail himself of the opportunity of 
social worship develops a queer sort of religion. 
It is doubtful if Christianity could have survived 
as a world force on private worship alone. It is 
a scientific fact that all prehistoric animals that 
equipped themselves with coats of mail and lived 
apart from their fellows have perished from the 
earth, while those who learned to co-operate, like 
the horse and the dog, have survived. Not con- 
trariwise, the survival of any religion depends in 
large measure upon the social instinct. 
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All of the necessary instrumentalities of public 
worship are present in the Weekly Devotional 
Meeting: music, Bible-reading, the offering, 
prayer, testimony, and the address. The topic 
gives unity to the meeting, and usually there is 
progress. 

But the Weekly Devotional Meeting is far more 
than public worship. It tends toward Democracy. 
All kinds of young people take part in it—rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, all kinds and 
sorts and classes and conditions. It is a great 
breeder of the Spirit of Brotherhood. Moreover, it 
is a drill-ground for young Christians. It provides 
an opportunity for self-expression in an atmos- 
phere of perfect reality. The Theology set forth 
may be very “punk.” The “leading” of the meet- 
ing may be very lame. The prayers may be only 
“short sentence prayers.” The Scripture may be 
read by someone whose pronunciation is so gro- 
tesque as to create a smile. But in spite of all its 
_intermittences, exceptions, and faults, it is still 
the great training school of the church for future 
leadership. It is the young people’s opportunity 
for self-direction. It helps them to help them- 
selves. It lets them learn how by doing. 

4. Bible Study Classes. From the beginning 
laymen had a right to the Holy Writings of 
Christianity. This was not true of the mystery 
religions. Only the initiated had access to. their 
sacred books. But for the first thousand years of 
Christian history laymen, including women and 
slaves, had free right to the Scriptures. The early 
church knew nothing about the absurd doctrine 
that only bishop or Pope could interpret the 
Bible. It was preéminently the “people’s book.” 
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But, unfortunately, the spirituality of the early 
Christians did not characterize their successors, 
and the education of the masses steadily declined 
from the first century to the Reformation. Oh, 
the tragedy of a restricted right to the Word of 
God! This, as Harnack has shown, was largely 
responsible for the Roman apostasy. “The un- 
restricted right to listen daily to the direct voice 
of God might have proved the strongest bulwark 
of Christian independence, freedom, and equality, 
and a lasting defense against complete subjection 
to sacerdotalism and mystery. But as time went 
on the laity made less use of their privilege, until 
finally the church of priesthood and mystery was 
strong enough to crush the lay efforts for deliver- 
ance and to withdraw the Bible entirely from the 
common people.” 

The Reformation restored the Bible to the com- 
mon people, and from that day to this an intelli- 
gent and vital piety has been just about in pro- 
portion to the use the common people have made 
of their inherent right to the study of the Word 
of God. 

Every comrade of the Morning Watch should 
enroll in a Bible Study Class, and vice versa. But 
the Bible Study Class looks to more than simply 
a devotional use of the Bible. It reveals the Bible 
as perpetually the “best seller” in the world; as a 
great law library, containing statutes and judicial 
decisions and the constitution of the world in ten 
articles; as humanity’s greatest inspiration in the 
realms of art, literature, and oratory; as the his- 
tory of a virile race over vast stretches of time 
and the history of the Christian Church for the 
first half-century of its existence; as a repository 
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of the most charming stories and the most exquisite 
poetry ever written. 

But more than that, the Bible Study Class takes 
the Bible out of the superstitious vagueness and 
unreality into which it has fallen with too many 
people and sets it forth as a book dealing with 
everyday realities for real people. It gives the 
student a “reason for the faith that is within” him. 
It prepares him to withstand the onslaught of the 
shallow-pated skeptic who, by jibes and ridicule, 
seeks to destroy the Christian’s faith in the Bible 
as the Word of God. It frankly teaches that the 
Bible is not a textbook of science, and was never 
intended to be such. It shows that the Bible is not 
a perfect utterance; but it is a perfect revelation 
containing a message which men can seize and 
which gives to them the most knowledge of God 
and his will that they are capable of receiving at 
any time, and hence a growing revelation with the 
growth of men, leading them toward ever enlarg- 
‘ing conceptions of God and his character and his 
goal for the world. 

5. Junior Work. The First Department is 
specially charged with the responsibility of coun- 
seling and supervising the Junior League. This is 
fitting; for if one pillar of the arch of this depart- 
ment is Bible Study, the other is evangelism—and 
any program of evangelism that begins at the 
beginning will give much heed to the saving of 
the children. 

It is Christianity that has given the child its 
place in modern thought. Two hundred and fifty 
million graves are made in China every thirty 
years, and nowhere is there a marker of a child’s 
grave. A child’s grave is not worth marking 
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where Christ is not known. Homer mentions a 
child only once: the child that was frightened at 
its father’s helmet. Pliny and other Latin histo- 
rians tell us that in Rome, before the softening 
influences of Christianity were known, children 
were often left out on the doorstep or campus, to 
be chilled by the cold night wind, or devoured by 
hungry dogs, or adopted by some passer-by—male 
children adopted into a life of slavery and female 
children adopted into a life a thousand times worse 
than slavery. 

Even Christ’s own disciples did not understand ; 
for when mothers came with the mother’s sweet 
instinct of bringing children to Jesus, the disciples 
rebuked them; but Jesus took the children in his 
arms and put his hand upon their heads and 
blessed them. There was no “good luck” or mys- 
tery in his act. He simply laid his hands upon the 
children’s heads in sympathy, kindliness, and un- 
derstanding. He saw more in children than any- 
body else saw. He made a child the norm of the 
kingdom of God. 


6. Personal Work is one of the rights of Chris- 
tians. If the Protestant position be true that no 
priest can come between man and God and be- 
tween man and truth, then it logically follows that 
no one can come between man and his fellow man. 
That is, no man can shift to another his respon- 
sibility for saving his fellow man. If we cannot 
pay some priest to do our praying and Bible- 
studying for us, neither can we pay some evangel- 
ist or preacher to do our evangelistic work for us. 

The chief reason for the wide and rapid spread 
of the Christian religion, says Gibbon the historian, 
was because “it became the most sacred duty of 
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a new convert to diffuse among his friends the 
inestimable blessing which he had received.” 

The duty of personal work for souls is more 
imperious upon the Christian to-day than ever 
before; for the side attractions of automobile and 
movie and radio and every form of worldliness 
make it almost impossible to get the common crowd 
to attend a revival meeting. 

Besides that, it is the more efficient method. Let 
us suppose that here is an Annual Conference in 
which are three hundred pastors and a church 
membership of one hundred thousand. Now sup- 
pose that this year each one of those pastors 
would be able to win in special meetings one hun- 
dred souls to Jesus Christ, and that at the next 
session of the Conference one after the other those 
pastors would report, in response to the Roll Call, 
something like this: “I thank God that our revival 
meeting this year resulted in winning one hundred 
souls to Jesus!” Would that not be great? Would 
there not be rejoicing in the Conference? Would 
not the newspapers carry on the front pages the 
story of the great triumph? 

But suppose that instead of each pastor report- 
ing one hundred souls won through his preaching 
at revival meetings he would say something like 
this: “I have not been able to accomplish much 
this year through my own special meetings; but I 
have been kept very busy taking care of the new 
converts won by the members of my church, for 
every member has this year won one soul to Jesus 
Christ.”” That would not sound so big as to say 
that the pastor won a hundred, would it? But 
think of the difference in totals: if each pastor in 
that Conference would win one hundred souls, it 
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would make a total of thirty thousand; but if the 
church members would win just one soul each, it 
would make a total of one hundred thousand! 
Which is the more reasonable? 

That is why the Epworth League lays stress on 
personal work. It conducts personal workers’ 
classes, training the young people to be “instant 
in season and out of season’”’—indeed to make all 
times “in season”; to watch for openings, to pray 
definitely for souls, to use the Scripture, to invite 
people to the church services, to write letters 
when advisable, to practice evangelism through 
friendship. It is the glory of personal relation- 
ship to make friends, and leave them better than 
when found. It is a great thing to invest charac- 
ter in other people. The more character we invest 
in other people, the more we have ourselves. From 
the mint of every good life constantly issues the 
golden currency of character bearing the super- 
scription of noble thoughts and holy aspirations. 
Thoughts have wings, and they have a way of fly- 
ing from life to life in a most remarkable manner. 

The Epworth League not only teaches that the 
duty of personal work is imperative, but it insists 
upon young Methodists learning how to do per- 
sonal work by doing it. 


7. “‘Win-My-Chum” is the name given to an 
intensive effort of evangelism by young people for 
young people. For one week special meetings are 
held under the direction of the young people. The 
preaching, the music, the very atmosphere of the 
meeting—everything is arranged so as to make it 
almost a breach of courtesy for a non-Christian 
young person to reject his friend’s invitation to 
the meetings. And in the meeting everything pos- 
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sible is done to make it the natural thing for a 
non-Christian to accept his chum’s invitation to 
become a Christian. The “Win-My-Chum” cam- 
paign furnishes a fine opportunity for the best 
expression of the evangelistic impulse which must 
be normal to any true Christian. 


8. “Life Service’ is a popular phrase in mod- 
ern Christian thought. The term may be new, but 
the idea certainly is an old one. Moses recognized 
a definite call to life service; so did Elisha and 
Isaiah and all those who stood out prominently 
in the interpretative life of the olden time. It was 
true of Jesus himself, and of those who carried on 
his work. We are not told how long the conscious- 
ness of the mission of any one of them was ges- 
tating within him. We do not know what influ- 
ences of books and friendships contributed to the 
ripening of that consciousness. We only know 
that to every one of them the luminous moment 
came when he saw his mission to mankind. 

The temptation of Jesus in the wilderness is a 
type of the eternal struggle between the higher 
and the lower self within. On the one hand is 
the appeal of a “career.” That is usually the line 
of least resistance. On the other hand is the 
appeal of a world of spiritual issues—goodness, 
holiness and likeness to God. 

Humanity has been slow, tragically slow, to 
accept Christ’s standard of greatness: “Whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your min- 
ister; and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant: even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 
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One of the greatest recruiting agencies to-day 
is the Epworth League, especially through its 
Institutes. (Since the Institute is a part of the 
Program of the Fourth Department, further study 
of this form of work will be left for the last chap- 
ter of the book). But to the First Department is 
committed Life Service promotion, especially in 
the local church. Who can tell what careful work 
here means to the leadership of the Christian 
Church for the next thirty or forty years? 

As soon as a Life-Service decision is made, and 
the report of it reaches the Central Office, a letter 
goes out to the new recruit from the Life Work 
Secretary, or from the General Secretary, or both, 
encouraging the young Christian in his decision, 
and giving him wholesome advice. Then the Con- 
ference Leagues form a Life Work Union for 
mutual helpfulness. And the local chapter pro- 
motes Life Service by displaying a Life Service 
flag, by taking up a systematic study of properly 
selected books, by Bible Study courses, by holding 
before the young people the ideal of a college edu- 
cation as a necessary part of preparation, by 
hearty co-operation with the pastor in every phase 
of kingdom work which he is promoting in the 
community. 

Verily, preparation is as holy as achievement; 
and the Epworth League teaches the Life-Service 
recruit that the best preparation for “doing things” 
in the future is to “do” to the utmost in the 
present, 
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CHAPTER VI 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN KINGDOM 
EXTENSION 


Tue old Egyptian priest used to pray: “Igno- 
rant am I, ignorant as Actor, ignorant as Ego, born 
into ignorance. Lift me from the ocean of igno- 
rance, O Lotus Eyed! Destroy all ignorance, O 
Destroyer !” 

“The primeval sin of humanity,” says the an- 
cient Caste, “is being without knowledge.” 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge,” says God through his ancient prophet. 

Saint Paul, with a swordlike question laid bare 
the reason for much lack of knowledge, thus: “For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. How then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach, except they be sent? as it 
is written, how beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things!” 

Under the stimulus of those questions’ Mevitable 
answer, we assert that there are three rights of 
knowledge which we need to emphasize: First, the 
right of all people to know the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; second, the right of all Christians to aid 
in the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom; third, 
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the right of all Christians to knowledge concern- 
ing the spread of the gospel. 

There is a resultant right, and that is the right 
of all people to citizenship in the kingdom of God, 
if they qualify for it; and the consequent obliga- 
tion resting upon all Christians of extending the 
kingdom of God. 

The making real of these rights and the stimu- 
lating of the performance of this duty is the busi- 
ness of the Second Department of the Epworth 
League. The name of this department is “World 
Evangelism.” In setting forth the ideals and pur- 
poses of the department the Central Office has, in 
the last year, made immensely popular two slo- 
gans. The first is, “That they may know.” The 
second is, “Get the facts to the folks.” The first 
thing a Christian should know is the program of 
his Lord; for whatever else a person may or may 
not do, he certainly is not entitled to the sacred 
name of Christian until he makes his own the pro- 
gram of Jesus, both in bulk and in detail. And 
yet what an appalling ignorance there is as to the. 
message of Jesus to mankind! 

Just what is the heart of Christ’s message? __ 

Mention the name of any prophet of the first 
order, and you suggest to the student of history 
some idea into which has crystallized the message 
of that prophet to mankind. No matter what our 
politics may be or our private opinion of the man, 
you cannot hear the name of Woodrow Wilson, for 
instance, without thinking of a passionate devotion 
to democracy. Mention Abraham Lincoln, and 
there arises in your mind the idea of the equality 
of individual rights. Mention John Wesley, and 
you find yourself saying something about a world 
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parish and a purpose to spread scriptural holiness 
throughout the land. Mention Moses, and you’ 
think of a moral code fit for the planet. 

Even so, Jesus Christ has his own message, and 
it crystallizes into a favorite idea—“the kingdom 
of God.” As streams are impregnated with the 
minerals through which they flow, so Christianity 
is tinctured with the individualism of the minds 
through which it passes. The speculative man 
views it as a system of theology. The controver- 
sialist welcomes it as affording endless subjects 
for deep debate. The poet beholds it as a glorious 
dream, a wondrous vision of iridescent beauty. 
But the plain man studying the Scriptures sees 
“the kingdom of God” as the heart of Christ’s 
message to the world. 

His first preaching was an announcement of the 
nearness of the Kingdom. His last interview with 
his disciples on Passion Eve glowed with the antic- 
ipation of union with them in the Kingdom. All 
the way in between his first sermon and his last 
conversation, he was talking about the kingdom of 
God. Mark records thirteen instances of Christ’s 
use of the term; Luke, thirty-four; Matthew, forty- 
eight. And when his disciples besought him to 
teach them to pray, the brief model he gave them 
contained a petition for the coming of the King- 
dom: “Our Father, thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, as in heaven so on earth.” 

The prayer that the kingdom of God might come 
had long been familiar to the Hebrews. The 
Messianic message of Jesus did not consist in coin- 
ing a new phrase, but in filling the old phrase with 
a new and wondrous significance: before his time, 
the word “kingdom” was a geographical or im- 
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perial term. It was a named and bounded quantity 

held against other powers by superior physical 
force. When Jesus breathed upon the word it 
became a heavenly claim, a sacred sovereignty of 
impulses, thoughts, and purposes. 

The people to whom Jesus talked were looking 
for a temporal kingdom. They expected the Mes- 
siah to come and to re-establish the throne of 
David in Jerusalem, and to marshal armies, and 
to free the land of the hated Roman power. To 
some of them the kingdom was to come by revolu- 
tion, and to some it was to come by revelation. 
Even so to-day, there are people who hold such a 
materialistic conception of the kingdom that they 
are enumerating “signs” of the “second coming,” 
by which they mean that a Kaiser Jesus will set 
up a literal throne in the earthly Jerusalem and 
rule the world by superior physical force. 

To all such Christ makes answer: “The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: neither shall 
they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.” You will not see 
it coming. It will not be the result of some cata-~ 
clysmic upheaval. It will not be reported by the 
Associated Press. It does not come with observa- 
tion. It is not a framework which men can walk 
about and look at and form opinions about. It is 
not a set of doctrines which we can buy or to which 
we merely give intellectual assent. It is not the 
sudden driving out of some political or military 
power. “My kingdom is not of this world,” de- 
clared Jesus. He came not to found a physical 
empire which would dispute the title of temporal 
rulers to their several thrones, but to establish the 
sovereignty of great and holy principles whose 
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royalty will survive the splendor of material pomp. 
His kingdom is a human, universal, spiritual eman- 
cipation. It is not independent of, or antagonistic 
to the actual world. It is an interpenetration. 

It does not consist in forms and ceremonies. 
“The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” “The kingdom of God upon the earth is 
a vast scheme of spiritual law and impulse, an in- 
cessant and ever increasing inspiration. It is a 
new consciousness, a new selfhood, a new creature- 
ship, a new life, the beginning and pledge of 
eternity. 

The fundamental thought of the term, “the 
kingdom of God,” is interpreted by “Thy will be 
done.” It is as though when Jesus taught us to 
pray “Thy kingdom come,” he feared we might 
misunderstand, and so he hastened on to explain 
it, to interpret it, by adding the petition, “Thy 
will be done as in heaven, so on earth.’’ Hence, 
the fundamental idea of the “kingdom of heaven” 
is the rule of God. 

Christ’s countrymen were always thinking of 
the kingdom of God: Christ was always thinking 
of the kingdom of God. They were thinking of 
an external pomp; he, of the doing of the will of 
God. The kingdom of which Jesus talked was not 
a transient fabrication; not a subordinate arrange- 
ment; not a human ambition. It was the kingdom 
of God. Therefore, when in the spirit of Jesus, 
we pray, “Thy kingdom come,” we do not pray 
that some great square figure shall fall out 
of the heavens ready-made to fit a material- 
istic age. We do not pray for a sudden shift in 
dispensations and for a kingdom to be super- 
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imposed upon us by a stupendous apocalyptic 
event. We pray, rather, for the domination of 
ideas, purposes, and intentions of the most lofty 
and sacred sort. “He rules the world by truth 
and grace.” 

Now, the business of the Second Department of 
the Epworth League is to furnish information 
concerning the kingdom of God. It provides op- 
portunities for young Christians to see how the 
kingdom fares in the world. When I was with our 
army in France I found one day, in a pile of debris 
at Chateau-Thierry, a curious sort of a toy which 
I brought home with me. Upon a small pedestal 
is a little marble ball shaped like the earth. Look- 
ing into an insignificant little peep-hole one dis- 
covers that this miniature marble ball has been 
hollowed out, and French ingenuity has so worked 
upon it that looking through his tiny peep-hole one 
sees as plainly as in reality one of the most pic- 
turesque valleys in France. There on an eminence 
is the great chateau where the feudal lord used to 
live, and below it are the houses of rude masonry 
where his serfs dwelt, and stretching away in the 
distance one sees the river like a ribbon of silver 
and the hills like hanging gardens of glory. 

So the League’s Department of World Evan- 
gelism provides “pinhole peeps” of the progress 
of the kingdom of God in the world. Thus its 
program calls for: (1) Mission Study Classes; 
(2) Reading Courses in Missions; (3) Circulation 
of Literature; (4) Stewardship Study Classes; 
(5) Enrollment of Stewards; (6) Tithing. 

In one year (June 1, 1922, to June 1, 1928), 
five thousand, seven hundred and nine Mission 
Study Classes were enrolled, representing every 
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state in the union but one, and ninety-nine of the 
one hundred and six Annual Conferences. In _ 
these Study Classes were probably more than a 
quarter of a million of young people. In a single 
year the department was instrumental in the cir- ' 
culation of nearly fifty thousand copies of John 
Wesley, Jr—a remarkable Mission Study text- 
book. 


This sort of work looks to To-morrow. It is 
raising up a group of church members whose 
support of missionary enterprises will not depend 
upon emotional appeal but will rest upon intelli- 
gence. They are being informed concerning the 
needs of the peoples and the achievements of 
Christianity in every part of the earth: in Europe, 
war-torn Europe, where greed and suspicion and 
hate are trampling out of life all that is fair and 
lovely; in Russia where the autocratic Czaristic 
power made religion serve it, and where that in- 
verted Czaristic autocracy known as Bolshevism 
is creating such a pathetic need of evangelical 
Christianity; in India, where whole villages are 
’ waiting to be baptized and instructed in the faith; 
in China, where the overthrow of the dynasty and 
the establishment of the Republic was one of the 
by-products of missions, where Bishop Bashford 
was the counselor of statesmen, and whose three 
representatives at the Versailles Peace Conference 
were all graduates of Christian colleges; in Africa, 
where a rim of light circles the horizon of the 
Dark Continent to-day because Livingstone’s 
marching feet marked a great cross upon it; in 
South America, the Silent Continent, where the 
crass greed, superstition, and formalism of the 
alleged “Mother Church’ have spragged the 
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wheels of progress; in the isles of the sea, where 
cannibalism has given way before the Gospel of 
Love. 

What a tremendous dream of world empire 
Christianity cherishes at its heart! Its marching 
orders are, “Ye shall be my witnesses unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” The person who 
does not believe in Christian missions is hardly 
entitled to be called a believer in the Christian 
religion; for its massive imperial word is “Go... 
to the whole creation.” 

But Christianity is more than a dream. It is 
a series of events. It has translated the lumi- 
nous, gripping message of the gospel into every 
language and into the very terms of the experience 
of every race and of every type of man. It is 
diffusing a great moral compulsion. It is releas- 
ing upon all the world a great spiritual momentum. 
It is saturating the human mind with the ideals 
and principles of Jesus Christ. Its by-products 
in government, literature, art, and science are 
beyond computation. 

“Unto the uttermost parts of the earth” Chris- 
tian missions have gone preaching, teaching, and 
healing. The missionaries are pioneers of con- 
quest. The missionary movement is Christianity 
in action. 

Furthermore, taking a “pinhole peep” at the 
kingdom of God through the Epworth League’s 
program of Mission Study, for 1923, The Youth 
of America, the young Christian saw that we have 
a missionary task of huge dimensions on our 
hands right here in America. For thus he sees 
the terrific problem and the amazing opportunity 
presented to the church by the unevangelized 
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groups—the marginal population, the illiterate 
groups, immigrant workers, tenant farmers, un- 
privileged peoples, children not in Sunday school, 
education without religion, immigrant colonies, 
congested city blocks, irresponsible transients, 
centers of race prejudices, decadent rural com- 
munities, abandoned country churches, rural in- 
dustrial centers, and isolated settlements. 

Through these “‘pin-hole peeps” at the kingdom 
of God the young Methodist sees that we can no 
longer be satisfied with the geographical defini- 
tion of missions. The aim is not merely to pro- 
claim certain principles to certain groups but to 
organize all of life around the principles enun- 
ciated by Jesus—the sacredness of personality, the 
superiority of human rights over property rights, 
the brotherhood of man, the Golden Rule, fair 
play, justice, righteousness, service as the standard 
of greatness, faith in God and man, love as the 
strongest bond between men and nations. 

These “‘pin-hole peeps” into the kingdom of God 
are made not only by the organization of thousands 
of Mission Study Classes, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people enrolled in them as such, 
but also by the dissemination of additional mis- 
sionary literature. 

But realizing that knowledge alone is not 
enough, the Epworth League follows its usual 
method of translating information and conviction 
into action. We hold this truth to be self-evident, 
that all young Methodists not only have the right 
of knowledge as to how the kingdom of God fares 
in the earth, but when they pray, “Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done,” they offer themselves 
as instruments through which the kingdom of God 
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‘is to come and the will of God is to be done in the 
earth. Hence the Epworth League’s program of 
Stewardship Study Classes, enrollment of Stew- 
ards, and tithing. Three thousand, five hundred 
“Leader’s Helps” for Stewardship Studies were 
sent out from the Central Office in a single quarter, 
and in the one short month of February the stew- 
ardship promotion campaign brought in the names 
of 4,509 Epworth League tithing stewards; 3,878 
chapters, representing 94,249 Epworthians are 
enrolled in the “T'wenty-four-Hour-Day” Plan. 


The significance of this program of education 
among the young people of the church will be 
apparent to anyone who stops to think of the 
wonders wrought by education in other realms, 
The great-World War was the natural result of 
the recrudescence of paganism taught in the Ger- 
man schools for the forty years preceding the war. 
There is no more use to argue about that than to 
argue with an east wind. It was simply inevi- 
table. National prohibition of the liquor traffic in 
America came about just as naturally. The first 
advocates of Prohibition were the preachers and 
a few of their most ardent followers. They 
brought to bear all the power of moral and re- 
ligious conviction in favor of temperance, total 
abstinence, and Prohibition. Soon one sees the 
effects of their persistent hammering in the litera- 
ture of the country that ceased to glorify “the cup 
that cheers,” and exposed the ravages of King 
Alcohol. Soon medical men and other scientists 
were converted to the position taken by the 
preachers. Then it was that, largely through the 
activities of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the physiology taught to the children in 
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our public schools told of the evils wrought by 
drinking alcoholic liquors. That was a great 
stroke. That sounded the death-knell of the liquor 
business in this country. People no longer apol- 
ogized for not having wine on festal occasions. It 
was banished from good society. People who had 
it were put under necessity of apologizing for it. 
And when those twenty-five or thirty million chil- 
dren who had been systematically taught the evil 
effects of intemperance became the molders of 
public opinion and the voters of the country, it 
was inevitable that the nation would go “dry.” 

Even so, let all the young people of the church 
be systematically taught the stewardship of life 
and of property and it will revolutionize the whole 
out-reaching program of the church in the next 
generation. It will tend to bring God out of the 
region of abstraction and make him real; for tith- 
ing is an acknowledgment of his ownership and 
of ourselves as his stewards. An intelligent con- 
viction concerning the stewardship of life will 
cause the finest and most talented young people 
of the church to offer themselves for the great 
serving positions of the church at home and 
abroad. 

And a conscientious loyalty to the doctrine of 
stewardship of property and to the tithe will pour 
money into the coffers of the church for every 
local and benevolent and missionary enterprise 
which the church longs to carry out. 

No one can quite comprehend just what a dif- 
ference this would make until he compares what 
we do in the support of the church with what we 
would do if our people were all faithful in the 
payment of the tithe. Let me make it concrete: 
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’ I know a church of seven hundred and two mem- 
bers. It is a high-grade average church. It is in 
no sense a wealthy congregation. If it differs in 
any financial particular from the average congre- 
gation, it is only in a rather higher percentage of 
wage-earners among the members. Their gener- 
osity is above the average. Last year they gave 
for all causes, including current expenses, pastor’s 
salary, district superintendent, bishop, General 
Conference expenses, Annual Conference benevo- 
lences, the “Centenary” and all general benevo- 
lences, the Women’s Missionary Societies—every- 
thing: $21,434, 

That is very good; but suppose they had 
tithed: What would they have given? The follow- 
ing analysis is as nearly accurate as I can make 
it. See the result: 

Total membership, 702. 

Men wage-earners, 367. 

Women wage-earners, 85. 

Men non-wage-earners, 25. 

Women non-wage-earners, 225. 

Total, 702. 

Average wage of men-workers equals $217 per 
month. 

$217 times 367 equals a total monthly income 
for the men of $79,639. 

Average wage of women-workers equals $85 
per month. 

$85 times 85 equals a total monthly income for 
the women of $7,225. 

$79,639 plus $7,225 equals a total monthly in- 
come by all members of $86,864. 

$86,864 times 12 equals a total annual income 
of $1,042,368. 
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10% of $1,042,368 equals $104,236.80. 

That is, the sample church actually gives in’ 
one year $21,434. This is good—and above the 
average. But if they all tithed they would give 
$104,236.80! 

No comment is necessary. 

Concerning the extension of the kingdom of God 
in the earth, the young people have a right to 
exercise and a duty to perform. All credit to the 
Epworth League that in a single year it has en- 
rolled from its ranks 7,132 Tithers! 
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CHAPTER VII 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


Tuere is something significant about the change 
of front in the attack made on Christianity in re- 
cent years. Its enemies used to say, “The thing 
is a lie.” But at present the strength of attack 
is, “The thing is not useful.” They are bringing 
Christianity to the pragmatic test. Construction 
is the watchword of the hour. It is a proper 
watchword; it is a divine watchword. “Show us 
what you can do,” is the demand of our time. In 
answer to this challenge the physicist speaks from 
his laboratory and says: “Look at that fire flash- 
ing from under those wheels; see those photo- 
graphs of stellar wonders invisible to the naked 
eye; sit down in comfort before this victrola and 
enjoy earth’s matchless singers and incomparable 
orators; take down that telephone receiver and 
listen to a familiar voice from a distant city; press 
that electric button and summon to your service 
greater powers than ever answered Aladdin’s 
Lamp. This is what we are doing.” 

And then the biologist speaks from his labora- 
tory, saying: “We are tracing out the secret 
sources of disease; we are conquering hydrophobia 
and diphtheria; we are overcoming the pestilence 
that walketh at noonday. Thus we show you what 
we are doing.” 

And then our age cries aloud: “O servants of 
Jesus, you claim that you serve a supernatural 
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Master, and are believers in a supernatural re- 
ligion; the only way to substantiate your claim 
is to produce supernatural results. Show us what 
you can do.” 

The church dare not ignore the challenge. Our 
theories have worth only as they save souls, homes, 
and communities. The church must become com- 
munity-minded. The day is forever past for 
subtle distinctions and acrimonious ecclesiastical 
differences. We are living in an age of heart- 
breaking unrest. Yet the problem to-day is not a 
new one; but a continually recurring one. Each 
period in civilization has presented its own dif_i- 
culties and its own spiritual needs; and each, in 
turn, beating its way back to the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus, has found there that which answered 
the needs of the time—whether it was the period 
when the philosophical Greek mind met Hebrew 
story, and determined the place of Jesus in theol- 
ogy; or whether it was the age when establishing 
the organization of the church was the paramount 
interest, or whatever the need. Men in every age 
have turned to him who said: “I am come a light 
into the world,” and they have discovered that that 
light is comprehensive, transmissible, ubiquitous. 

Methodism has no reason to hang her head in 
shame when she recalls the part that she has 
played in social service. Her history is not, as 
some vainly imagine, merely a story of emotional 
and intensely individual evangelism. It is also a 
glorious record of social service. Harry F. Ward, 
in his recent book, Social Evangelism, says: ““The 
social awakening in the church is the culmination 
of evangelical Christianity, which replaced a for- 
mal intellectualism that had neither spiritual 
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"power nor ethical results.”* Green, a highly dis- 
criminating historian, also writes: “One of the 
noblest results of the revival was the steady at- 
tempt, which has never ceased from that day to 
this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physi- 
cal suffering, the social degradation, of the prof- 
ligate and the poor. It was not until the Wes- 
leyan impulse had done its work that the philan- 
thropic impulse began.” Was Green justified in 
making this remark? Let us look for a while at 
that great movement started by Wesley. We talk 
of the blessings of a cheap press. For its begin- 
nings we must go back to Wesley, whose diction- 
aries, histories, grammars, and tracts were written 
for the million—and not for pay. The social value 
of his tracts may be seen in such titles as A Word 
to a Sabbath-Breaker, A Word to a Drunkard, 
A Word to a Smuggler. He was the founder of 
the “Strangers Friendly Society,’ and his Orphan 
' Houses were the germinant idea that has grown 
into much of our modern philanthropy. We point 
with pride to our public libraries, but ‘Library 
Loans” were established by Wesley. He opened 
a free dispensary at the Foundry. He interested 
himself in law reform, describing a chancery bill 
as a “foul monster.” 

The greatest moral, social, and economic move- 
ment of our day is the temperance reform—and 
John Wesley was its advocate before the days of 
total abstinence societies. And as early as 1797 
we find the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference of Virginia voting not only to abstain 
from all use of intoxicating liquors themselves but 


*From “Social Evangelism,” by Harry F. Ward, p. 3. 
Courtesy of The Missionary Education Movement. 
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to try to get others to abstain. Wesley threw him- 
self with all his mighty energy into the cause of 
the slave. The last letter he ever wrote was to 
William Wilberforce encouraging him in his fight 
against slavery, “that execrable villainy which is 
the scandal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature.” And he condemned American slavery 
as “the vilest that ever saw the sun.” 

Not merely did the work of Wesley and his 
followers change the character of vast numbers of 
people but it also had its indirect influence on 
government. Britain’s great ex-prime minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, says: “No doubt it had a great 
restraining influence during the period of the 
French Revolution, an influence that is felt to 
this very day in restraining the savageries of Bol- 
shevism—a perpetuating influence.” 

Another great heritage which Wesley be- 
queathed to the church which is but the lengthen- 
ing shadow of his greatness was his declaration 
concerning war. It is a fiery declaration that 
ought to be written indelibly upon the conscience 
of the civilized world in this day of ours. How 
prophetic it sounds: “Truly all our declarations 
on the strength of human reason are no more 
than the cant and jargon of pride and ignorance 
so long as there is such a thing as war. So long 
as this monster stalks uncondemned, where is 
reason, virtue, humanity? They are utterly ex- 
cluded. They are a name and nothing more.” 

With a start like that it is not a surprising 
thing that Methodism has been one of the greatest 
social forces that ever blessed this world. There- 
fore, when the Epworth League was organized, 
one of its four departments was known as “Mercy 
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’ and Help.” A great deal of service was rendered 
by that department—all kinds of service, from 
providing flowers for the pulpit or the sick to the 
finest forms of service to the poor and unfortunate 
and dispossessed. Indeed, it is altogether likely 
that a larger credit should be given to that old 
department of the Epworth League for the modern 
social conscience that has been awakened within 
the church than has yet been given. But when the 
sense of social responsibility came sweeping into 
the church like a gulf stream into ice-locked har- 
bors, the Epworth League naturally seized the 
new tide-power at flood. It began to do social 
service work and then changed the name of the 
department from “Mercy and Help” to “The De- 
partment of Social Service.” 

It is in this department that young Methodists 
are trained and set to work at the great task of 
Christian conquest. The pillars of the department 
are Citizenship and Community Service. The pro- 
gram design offers eight suggestions. They are 
as follows: 

Study Classes in Citizenship. 
First Voters. 

Law Enforcement. 

Sabbath Observance. 

Mercy and Help, 

Booth Festivals. 

Visits to Institutions. 
Employment. 

It must not be imagined that this is in any 
sense of the word a complete program for the 
department; but it is highly suggestive, and un- 
der the items indicated can be mentioned the phil- 
osophy that underlies this department; for we hold 
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this truth to be self-evident, that all young Metho- 
dists are endowed with certain inalienable rights 
and privileges and rewards; and we also hold this’ 
truth to be self-evident, that these same young 
Methodists are expected by their Maker, their 
church, and society td perform certain obligations, 
functions, and service; that among these are the 
things indicated in the program just referred to. 
Let us look at this program, rearranging it to suit 
ourselves. 


1. We can group together “Study Classes in 
Citizenship,” “First Voters,’ and “Law Enforce- 
mment;’’ for Study Classes in Citizenship will cer- 
tainly enlighten not only those who are already 
voters, but will also prepare for citizenship, first 
voters, whether they be naturalized foreigners or 
young men and women just reaching their matur- 
ity; and such a study will also breed respect for 
law, and will not only secure better laws, but due 
enforcement of every righteous law. The Study 
Class in Citizenship will show that America made 
her gifts to the world just as truly as any other 
nation. Greece, with her passion for beauty, made 
the gift of beauty chiseled in marble or painted 
upon canvas. Rome—stern, hard Rome—gave the 
world organization and law. Italy—mobile, joy- 
ous Italy—gave the world music and song. Eng- 
land, stolid, dependent for her very life upon con- 
tacts with other nations, has given the world the 
finest scheme of commerce and colonization. And 
-so one might run through the entire list of nations. 
America also has made gifts to the world. 

She gave the rest of the world what the cynic 
would call a dumping ground for discontented folk, 
but what we are pleased to designate as an asylum 
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for the oppressed of every land. She has given 
récognition to the economic position of the work- 
ing man. She has given the world the example of 
national prohibition: the spectacle of a great 
nation taking herself by the back of the neck and 
saying: ‘““This is the way in which you should walk, 
though it may not be pleasant, walk in it!” But 
most of all, America has given the world a new 
ideal. 


It is well for our citizenry to learn that the very 
genius of America is not materialism but idealism. 
We are a nation of idealists. An ideal has been 
described as a solution of the present need which 
imagination proposes. That is, an ideal is a pat- 
tern idea. America lives in the world of prospects 
and hopes. Therefore, when you hear a true 
American talking, he doesn’t talk so much about 
the race to which he belongs, but he does talk of 
America as his country. In other countries the 
inhabitant’s notion of liberty is checked by certain 
traditions, but in America liberty means the in- 
habitant’s right to experiment as he pleases. We 
have little regard for the past, and are exceedingly 
reckless concerning chronology. This is natural 
when one stops to think that we are a nation of 
immigrants or descendents of immigrants. People 
coming to America have renounced their past. 
Without a sense of the soil or the past, we live in 
a world of ideas. The American is loyal to his 
country where race does not count, because his 
country means a chance to begin life anew. 

We understand that Americans should learn to 
be good neighbors and to study life together. First, 
America gave the world a new democracy of man, 
and now she is insisting upon a democracy of 
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nations. When James Monroe enunciated his doc- 
trine which amounted to a protectorate over the 
Western hemisphere, James Monroe was simply 
giving voice to the conscience of America. After 
the Boxer Uprising in China, when America of- 
fered the example of international magnanimity, 
and when in the war with Spain America set Cuba 
free without any desire to gain anything from 
Cuba, she was simply attempting to make the 
spirit of the good Samaritan the rule of inter- 
national life. It is rather striking that when 
America had to take over Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the first thing she did was to es- 
tablish laws that would permit of the free preach- 
ing of our Protestant evangelical religion, and the 
. second thing she did was to send shiploads of 
_ school teachers to those islands. In the great 

World War, when President Wilson expounded 
the Christian philosophy of world politics, insist- 
ing that America entered into the war from no 
selfish motives, with no thought of revenge or 
desire for conquest or for trade or commercial 
advantage, but for the sake of a great ideal, he did 
but voice the conscience of America. 

It is absolutely necessary, in the light of this, 
that we have study classes in Christian Citizen- 
ship, and that we seek to train first voters with 
respect to the genius of America; for the perpetual 
danger is that America shall fumble her destiny. 
Israel fumbled her destiny because she was prone 
to remember God’s word to the prophet: “I have 
chosen thee,’ and she seemed to think that she 
was chosen to be the pet of the Almighty; whereas 
she should have remembered the whole word of 
God; “I have chosen thee to be my servant.” New 
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Americans must. ever be taught the spirit and 
genius of our country. America must “take up the 
white man’s burden.” 

America is at the threshold of her supreme 
destiny in the world. She is still in a state of 
transition, watching, studying, thinking, feeling, 
and talking herself into convictions which will 
alter the fate of the world. 

It is no idle question to ask whether mass gov- 
ernment, with its heedlessness, wastefulness, in- 
coherence, and absence of foresight can actually 
maintain itself and go on as a conquering world 
force. One thing is absolutely certain, it cannot 
be done unless the people are taught a love for 
work, and develop a capacity for useful service, 
unless we maintain moral homes, unless the patri- 
otic school is kept alive, unless the church continue 
to be the shaping and molding influence in our 
national life. 

Daniel Webster declared: “Public morality 
must restrain ambitious men. But morality rests on 
religion. If you destroy the foundation, the super- 
structure must fall.”’ Woe betide our country if 
we should ever be cursed with decay in vivid and 
profound religious truths. Religion is the foun- 
dation of democracy, and is essential to its con- 
tinued existence. Democracy is a spirit, and not 
merely a form of government. Democracy finds 
its sanction in the nature of man. Man was 
meant to be free. Democracy is a state of society 
in which government is dedicated to the service of 
human need and has for its supreme aim the fur- 
therance of human progress. Socrates called mor- 
ality the art of self-possession and self-govern- 
ment. The one fundamental virtue, he taught, 
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was “rule over oneself.” Any people’s rule over 
itself is never safe unless there be intelligence, 
morality, and a great faith in God. 

Religion must put on a program of justice and 
fraternity among races, nations, and classes, and 
in social life generally. Democracy, to be safe, 
must be spiritual. The future of democracy de- 
pends absolutely upon the social and _ political 
education of the masses of the people. It depends 
upon social sympathy and good will. Deadly foes 
of democracy are luxury of wealth, industrial and 
group selfishness, intolerance, and the notion that 
physical science has given its verdict in favor of 
violence and against social justice. 

The Epworth League, through the study classes 
in its Third Department, is seeking to raise up 
_an intelligent, moral, and religious citizenship. 


2. Sabbath Observance is another of the goals 
which the League sets for itself through the De- 
partment of Social Service. 

Christ’s statement, “The Sabbath was made for 
man,” is of permanent and universal importance. 
The Sabbath was made for man because man 
needed it. The Sabbath was made for man, but 
not for man to destroy. The Sabbath was made 
for man, therefore man ought to have it. 

The complex and highly organized life of to-day 
makes practically impossible the universal observ- 
ance cf Sunday. Sunday street-cars, trains, hotels, 
telephones, certain departments of blast furnaces, 
etc., will continue to operate on a _ seven-day 
schedule. But all such work should be reduced to 
the minimum, and all people so employed should 
have one rest-day in every week. 
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But our special plea is for the proper observ- 
ance of God’s command, “Remember the Sabbath 
Day, to keep it holy.” It makes no difference 
which word we use, whether “Sabbath,” or “Sun- 
day,” or “Lord’s Day,” for in our English tongue, 
and in Christian thought, they are synonymous 
terms. But in the Hebrew language, in which the 
Commandments were originally written, the word 
“Sabbath” means “rest.” 


Physical rest was assured to the Jew one day 
in seven. Now, if the Jew of Palestine, whose 
work was minding sheep, or tending vines, or cast- 
ing fishing nets, needed the Sabbath, how much 
more does the modern toiler need it! There was 
no such wearing hurry and pressure among them 
as there is among us. The Sabbath day of rest 
promotes physical efficiency. The man who rests 
on Sunday will work better and do better work the 
rest of the week. 

Among the literature displayed at the World’s 
Exposition in Paris, in 1892, was the argument 
of Doctor Haegler, of Basel, the world’s greatest 
specialist on the relation of the Sabbath to hy- 
giene. He showed (following experiments of 
Voit and Pollikofer) from examinations of the 
corpuscles of the blood, that the night’s rest does 
not fully restore the day’s waste, but needs to be 
supplemented by the weekly rest; that a man does 
not take as full a breath when absorbed in work 
as when at rest. Scientists estimate that a man 
breathes from one to two cubic inches less at each 
breath when earnestly at work than if perfectly 
at rest. Estimating on the basis of one and one 
half inches per breath for eighteen breaths per 
minute, there will be a loss of 12,960 cubic inches 
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in eight hours of work, as compared to the same 
length of rest. Meantime the worker is using 
more oxygen than he breathes, and drawing the 
excess out of the “bank of his own body.” In the 
case of a certain laborer, taken for example, the 
debt to nature thus made in one day’s work is one 
ounce. He sleeps, and breathes more oxygen than 
he uses, but gets back only five-sixths of his lost 
ounce. At the end of the week he is an ounce 
short, a whole day behind, nature saying, “You 
need rest.” Certainly, the laboring man’s tired 
body demands one day of rest in seven. 

The proper observance of the Sabbath is neces- 
sary for our mental health. Man is not only a 
physical being. He has also a life of the mind 
which demands occasional relief from the inces- 
sant toils and anxious brooding of secular life. 
Teachers and students, business and professional 
men, clerks and stenographers—all workers with 
the mind need this day. Not only does the day 
mean rest; its proper observance, which always 
must include a study of the Word of God, means 
also intellectual enrichment. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was not always what we call orthodox in his 
statements, but he never came nearer the truth 
than when, in 1827, in his young manhood, he 
wrote in his Journal: “The Bible is an engine of 
education of the first power. It does more than 
all other books. It is an index everywhere of 
light all over the world. Where the book is found 
and honored there is light. Where it is not found, 
there is darkness. The Sabbath does more for 
education than all books and schools and institu- 
tions besides united. It is one seventh of the 
week. It is one seventh of the year. It is one 
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seventh of the life. The child that has lived in the 
light of no other opportunity, at seven years has 
had one year of education. The man at three- 
score and ten has had ten years of religious 
education.” 

Socially the day is of great value. It ought to 
be the happiest day in family life, a day when 
husband and wife and children can enjoy to the 
full what Longfellow calls “the dear delicious, 
silent Sunday, to the weary workman, both of 
brain and hand, the beloved day of rest.” Deeds 
of kindness should have an added charm. And 
then, the knitting-up of the breaks in family con- 
cord and affection at the fireside, or the afternoon 
walk out into the country to see “Jack-in-the- 
pulpit’ and to listen to the music of the invisible 
choir !—who can estimate the worth of that? 

And in the larger meaning of the word “social,” 
the right observance of the Sabbath is of unmeas- 
ured importance. The home is the unit of society; 
the community, the State, and the nation root in 
the home life and to some extent draw from it their 
spirit, strength, and safety. Sunday has meant 
more in the fortifying and maintaining of the home 
than we commonly think. 

Many of our present-day labor troubles are the 
result of the peevishness and the enfeeblement 
that come from continuous toil. Think, also, of 
how certain poor people who have regard for our 
traditional Sabbath must feel when they see the 
haughty rich desecrating the Lord’s Day by mere 
pleasure-riding in their automobiles. Automobiles 
and golfing are doing more to empty our churches 
to-day than any other lure of the adversary. 
Golf is a fine game; but Sunday golf is especially 
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insidious because it draws its devotees largely 
from the groups that make up the bulk of the 
supporters of the church, the business and the 
professional classes. There are to-day about a 
thousand organized golf clubs in the United 
States, with a membership of more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Blackstone was the greatest of lawyers. Our 
law schools and law students claim that he knew 
what he was talking about. But he never uttered 
a truer thing than when he said: “A corruption of 
morals usually follows a profanation of the Sab- 
bath.” This is true of nations, of communities, 
and of individuals. An English nobleman, taking 
a friend to the highest window in the tower of his 
manor, said: “From this window on a Sunday we 
can see the cathedral spires of Durham.” “Why 
on Sunday?” the friend asked. “Because on that 
day the factories do not pour forth their smoke, 
and through the clear air the spires are seen.” 
So the dust and fumes and smoke of earth oft 
blind us to our moral obligations and our ideals, 
and our noblest aspirations. But on Sunday we 
morally readjust ourselves. We learn to take the 
long forward look. 

If we are related to the earth as toilers, we are 
also related to heaven as worshipers. Hence, 
above everything else is the spiritual significance 
of the day. “Worship” originally meant “worth- 
shape.” Upon this day we may assume a worthy 
shape for God and heaven. Therefore, it ought 
chiefly to be given over to worship. Let family 
worship be more gladly spiritual on this day than 
on any other. And let all who sit at the family 
table also sit in the family pew. The children in 
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‘the home should never think of raising the ques- 
tion as to church attendance. Let us also find time 
for meditation, when the great words, “God,” 
“Jesus,” “salvation,” ‘heaven,’ “eternity,” shall 
have an added meaning for us. Make it a point 
to do some Christian service every Sabbath day. 
The reading of good books is good; but the perusal 
of the Holy Book is best. Organ music of Handel 
and Mendelssohn in the music hall is good, but 
can never take the place of the assembling of 
Christians together for worship. The Sabbath 
was made for you: keep it! 


3. Mercy and Help. This was the name orig- 
inally given to the work committed to this depart- 
ment. It is a good name, and so elastic as to 
take in almost every form of ameliorative en- 
deavor. It rests back in the character of God. 

Mercy is set forth as one of the divine attributes. 
It is one of the most striking characteristics of a 
person who gets his ethical code from the teach- 
ings of Jesus. It is the subject of one of the 
Beatitudes. It is tenderness of heart, the power 
to put oneself in the place of another, confidence 
in the ability of tenderness and love to win rather 
than in force and violence, the customary use of 
forgiveness and the eager bestowal of sympathy. 
Who is not familiar with the great saying of 
Shakespeare ?— 

“The quality of mercy is not strained— 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 


His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
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Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 

“Help” is a forceful Anglo-Saxon word. The 
man who helped Pilgrim out of the Slough of 
Despond in Bunyan’s immortal allegory, or the 
good Samaritan who helped the traveler who had 
fallen among thieves on the Jericho road, or the 
old school reader’s story of the man who put his 
“shoulder to the wheel’ and helped the horse to 
get the wagon up the hill—such familiar stories 
make plain to us the big meaning of the little, old 
English word “help.” 

_ Mercy and help have been practiced by Epworth 

Leagues from the beginning. Sometimes their 
practice of them has made real the joyous part of 
the parable of the great separation as told in the 
closing part of the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew: they have fed the hungry, and given drink 
to the thirsty, and entertained the stranger, and 
clothed the unclothed, and looked after those who 
were ill, and visited those in prison. 

But some way or other to-day we are feeling 
that mercy and help will prompt us to do more 
than offer a potion to deaden the pain for a mo- 
ment; we must furnish a remedy for the disease. 
We will not stop being kind and visiting the 
strangers and the sick, and providing flowers for 

the pulpit and shut-in, and taking Thanksgiving 
and Christmas baskets to the poor, and rendering 
every other form of relief work and of Christian 
helpfulness which we are able to render; but at 
the same time we must interest ourselves in the 
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cause of sickness and of poverty and of distress 
and of injustice of every sort. 

We will visit the “stranger,” but we cannot in 
this day be content with that. The obligation rest- 
ing on enlightened Americans to give opportunity 
to foreign neighborhoods cannot possibly be ex- 
pressed too strongly. Without leadership from 
disinterested, high-minded Americans, the for- 
eigner tends to become stunted, narrow, selfish, 
grasping, and dull by the sort of treatment he 
receives in the mines and mills. It is perfectly 
true that the first words he learns are oaths. All 
that the schools, churches, settlements, and chari- 
table organizations combined can do, each in their 
own line and working together, is not really enough 
at the present time to meet the need as it appears 
to those of us who have spent any considerable 
portion of our lives in an industrial neighborhood. 

We will provide food and clothing for the poor; 
but we must recognize that the presence of poverty 
is at once a challenge and an appeal to the Church 
of Christ. There is a poverty that promotes in- 
dustry, ambition, and enterprise; there may be a 
poverty as respects dollars, and still allows a de- 
cent place to live, and plenty to eat and wear, and 
lots of sunshine and fresh air. But the kind of 
poverty that makes a man go hungry and wear 
shabby clothes and rotten shoes; that compels him 
to raise his children in the slums; that makes life 
a blighted thing; that makes thieves and syco- 
phants of men; that robs them of dignity, and 
tempts them to dishonor; that gives children no 
better chance for vigorous life than sickly plants 
in some foul cellar; that consigns to a life as 
empty of dignity and gladness and hope, as pit 
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or tomb—this sort of poverty is monstrous and 
accursed and of the devil. 

In attacking the cause of poverty the Epworth 
League will have to interest itself in wages, sick- 
ness, unemployment, desertion or nonsupport, do- 
mestic difficulties, delinquency, and many other 
causes. 

The modern social application of the teachings 
of Jesus makes it impossible for Christians not to 
be interested in the industrial situation. Any pro- 
gram of mercy and help must take account of the 
fact that ours is an industrial age. The stress and 
strife and struggle of our time are industrial and 
economic for commercial advantage. Our sins 
-are industrial; our injustices are industrial; even 
vice has been commercialized; political scandals, 
due to commercial corruption, come and go. Every- 
where there is a heart-breaking unrest. Rich men 
and poor men do not understand each other. In- 
dustry absorbs the life of the people. Success- 
fully covetous people think they do not need the 
- church, and the unsuccessful feel that the church 
is muzzled by its rich pewholders, and dare not 
speak out against the crass materialism and gross 
injustice which, like dry rot, are eating the very 
heart out of our life. The truth is, we must have 
a message for an industrial age or cease to be 
moral leaders. 

In a recent notable speech, England’s ex-prime 
minister, Mr. Lloyd George, said: “The industrial 
movement owes much to Methodism. The move- 
ment which improved the conditions of the work- 
ing classes in wages and hours of labor, found 
most of its best officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers in men trained in the institutions which were 
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the result of Methodism. I never realized the 
effect which Methodism has had on national char- 
acter so clearly as when I attended the Inter- 
national Conference. It has given a different 
outlook to the British and the Americans from 
the outlook of the Continentals. . . . We are all 
creatures of the eighteenth century. . . . The 
white races were born again in that century. On 
the Continent of Europe there was the Revolution, 
economic, social, and political. In Britain the 
revolution was a religious one. In the United 
States it was first a religious and in the second 
place a political movement. On the Continent the 
prophets of revolution were Voltaire and Rousseau. 
In Britain the prophets were Wesley and White- 
field. . . . I do not say the British and American 
outlook is purer, more far-seeing. But I do say 
it is different. . . . I say the difference was 
made by John Wesley; it was the movement that 
gripped the soul of England, that deepened its 
spiritual instincts, trained them, uplifted them. 
The result is that when a great appeal is made 
either to England or to America, there is always 
a response.” 

The foregoing estimate gives the young Metho- 
dists of this day a goodly heritage of leadership 
in the industrial world. There are some important 
things that we ought to get fixed firmly in our 
minds, and the first is this: that the church has 
exerted an influence upon successive generations 
only in proportion as it has seized control of the 
dominant creative forces. 

Whether we are willing to admit it, or to see 
it, or not, we are entering upon a new day. May 
it not easily be that all the stress and strain of 
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the bewildering world-conditions of to-day are but 
the birth-throes of a new era? 


Certain people have striven long to create a 
class consciousness among laboring people; but 
to-day they are not only class conscious, they are 
power conscious. 

Nearly every government of Europe now has 
some form of social democracy. Regardless of 
our likes or dislikes, there is bound to be a larger 
measure of industrial democracy in this country. 


It is by no means a foregone conclusion that 
the new democracy is an unmitigated power for 
good; neither is it a foregone conclusion that it is 
a power for evil. Whether it is a potency for 
‘good or evil depends upon whether it is used 
- selfishly or unselfishly; that is to say, whether it 
is Christian or materialistic. 

The church must save the Labor Movement from 
the materialistic philosophy that is trying to cap- 
ture it. Belief is altogether important. A wrong 
head invariably eventuates in a wrong heart. A 
materialistic conception of life breeds low aims, 
selfishness, revenge. 

While saving the Labor Movement from the 
materialism of a purely economic revolution, the 
church must recognize and develop the spiritual 
potentiality of the movement: its international 
sense, its passion for liberty, its insistence upon 
human rights as superior to property rights. 

The church must demonstrate that it lacks no 
interest in bettering the conditions of the workers. 
The Interchurch World Movement’s investigation 
of the Steel Strike will do more to regain the 
confidence of the workers than anything that has 
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been done in a long while. It will help the church 
to overcome the suspicion of class favoritism. 

The church must apply the Ten Commandments 
socially. It must develop a social conscience. 

The church must insist upon the modern move- 
ments following the theme of the Old Testament 
prophets, which is economic freedom won by the 
power of religious faith. 

The old system may continue in the new day; 
but the old spirit of greed and revenge and over- 
reaching and selfishness is doomed as sure as there 
is a God. 

Before we can have a Utopia we must have 
Utopians. The church must produce men and 
women who represent the attitude and the conse- 
quent behavior of Jesus Christ. 

This is the highest order of Mercy and Help 
which Epworth Leaguers can render to-day. 


4. Employment. The only “property right” 
which many men have is the right to work. It is 
a spiritual necessity. Spiritual development re- 
sults from the exercise of this right, and spiritual 
disaster follows its denial. It is not in harmony 
with the divine economy that some men should 
work and others should be idlers. 

Of course there are some people who are un- 
employable, some who are inefficient, some who 
are vicious and incorrigible. The problem they 
present to society and the church is not so much 
to find employment as to discover the cause of 
their viciousness or inefficiency. The group with 
which we have to do now is composed of those 
Carlyle referred to as “perhaps the saddest sight 
that fortune’s inequality exhibits under the sun, 
the man who is willing to work and cannot find it.” 
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When a period of unemployment comes upon 
a community, the Epworth Leagues ought to set 
themselves diligently to the task of finding work, 
first in their own parishes, and then by working 
with established agencies in the community, state, 
and nation. There ought to be a complete system 
of labor exchanges, and there ought to be social 
insurance against unemployment. 


5. Booth Festivals and Visits to Institutions 
are listed among the social-service activities of the 
Epworth League. Visits to and services in hos- 
pitals, jails, workhouses, Homes for the aged, chil- 
dren’s Homes, and every sort of institution is a 
form of social-service work that keeps the sympa- 
thies awake and brightens the lives of the people 
visited. 

There are some Epworth Leagues that have sup- 
ported certain social service institutions in a most 
remarkable way. The Epworth Leagues of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, for instance, have ren- 
dered a remarkable service in the securing of 
presents and money and assistance generally for 
the Ward Home for Children and the Goodwill 
Industries and the various Missions connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church Union. 

But the most striking service rendered in this 
field of activity by the Epworth League any- 
where, so far as my knowledge goes, is that done 
by the Epworth Leagues of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference in connection with Epworth Fresh Air 
Farm. This farm is owned and operated by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Union of Pittsburgh, 
but is supported in large measure by the Epworth 
Leagues, especially of the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Districts. The farm consists of forty-five 
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acres, on which are dormitories, residences, gar- 
dens, orchards, play grounds, swimming pool, and 
every conceivable sort of equipment. Each sum- 
mer from seven hundred to one thousand little 
children are taken from the congested tenement 
quarters of the city in relays to experience for a 
couple of weeks the wild joy of living at ‘““God’s 
Farm,” as one of the little fellows called it. 

The distance from the heart of Pittsburgh to 
this farm is not so great in miles—only eighteen. 
But there is such a vast difference in the condi- 
tions that surround the thousand boys and girls 
and babies and mothers who every summer make 
the trip, that by comparison the distance from the 
Aurora Borealis to the Southern Cross is vicinity, 
is cohesion. Note the difference: 

Down in the tenement districts of the city the 
houses are huddled together, and the courts are 
cramped and crowded and all of the alleys are 
dingy and dirty; but out in the country the chil- 
dren run races with the nomad winds across the 
expansive sweep of our forty-five-acre farm, while 
weary mothers are lulled to sleep in the orchard’s 
lap of tangled shine and shade. Down in the 
city the filth and squalor and miasma of wretched 
slums with never a flower nor a song of bird in 
the grassless grime of their treeless streets; but 
out on the farm it seems as though the Lord has 
launched one wave of beauty on all the scene, and 
the children can splash to their heart’s content 
in the swimming-pool, or loll in the crimson foam 
of the clover-bloom, or gather armfuls of the con- 
gealed summer sunshine of the goldenrod, or 
listen to the eager and insistent songs of the birds 
so full of gladsome hope. Down in the city vice 
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and sin and social malcontent; out at the Farm 
directed amusements and family prayers and the 
Christian hymns and the Bible stories and the 
daily salutation of the Starry Flag. 

Verily, it is the ministry of sympathy, Social 
Service, mercy and help of a high Christian order. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SELF-EXPRESSION IN RECREATION AND 
CULTURE 


THE amusement question is not a new one 
among Methodists. ‘There is no other question 
that so easily excites heated debate in the General 
Conference. Newspapers give the impression to 
the outside world that about the only thing Metho- 
dists are interested in is amusements. Some 
otherwise very good Christians are in the habit of 
making the standard of consecration one’s attitude 
on this much-discussed question. 

It really is an important matter; for if you 
know what a person does when he does what he 
wants to do, you have an index to that person’s 
character. The church must always seek to con- 
trol its members’ use of their leisure time, for in 
play both child and adult express their real per- 
sonality and their strongest interests. The 
church must never be led aside from its main 
business of training people, both young and old, in 
the principles of Jesus Christ. We must persist 
in the making of character. Everything that one 
seeks to accomplish in the way of social transfor- 
mation or the conquest of any field of life by the 
Christian ideal depends upon the character formed 
in individuals. Yet, after all is said and done, 
character is largely a by-product. If one does 
his duty and lives the right kind of a life, the 
right kind of character is naturally produced. It 
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is a good thing for a student in school in the study 
of any language (Latin, for instance) to learn 
that the most important thing is not to worry 
about the translation, but to master the vocabulary 
and the syntax. If the vocabulary and syntax are 
thoroughly mastered, the translation will come as 
a matter of course. Likewise, if the individual 
“keeps his heart with all diligence,’ thinks high 
thoughts, lives a pure and unselfish life, does his 
duty by his fellows and his God, his character 
will come as a natural by-product. 

Character comes through self-expressive activity. 

Since 1872 the Methodist Discipline has con- 
tained a paragraph the aim of which has been to 
keep Methodists away from certain specified 
worldly amusements. Without doubt, good and 
well meaning men put the paragraph there, and 
‘without doubt good and well meaning men have 
kept it there. But just as good and well meaning 
(and perhaps wiser) men have endeavored to have 
the mooted paragraph modified or removed. There 
has been so much talk about it that many people 
imagine that Methodism’s only serious attempt to 
deal with the perfectly natural and God implanted 
leisure for recreation and amusement is the oft- 
referred-to paragraph of prohibitions. Such 
people should read what recent General Con- 
ferences have added to the Discipline. The “Special 
Advices”’ as contained in Paragraph 69 is a wonder- 
fully wholesome bit of advice. Section 2 of that 
paragraph is so good, and it is so desirable that 
our young Methodists should know the attitude of 
our church on this much-mooted question, that we 
quote it here: 
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“While we are aware that improper amusements 
are a ‘fruitful source of spiritual decline,’ we also 
believe that the social and recreational instinct is 
God-given and, if properly guided, will strengthen 
rather than injure the spiritual life. The church 
must no longer allow her youth to ‘go into nearby 
villages and buy themselves the victuals of social 
life,’ but, rather, should say, ‘Sit down and eat’ 
of the clean, wholesome things provided by the 
church, which seeks to build a social and recrea- 
tional life that is spiritual and a spiritual life 
that is social and recreational. 

“We commend, therefore, the successful work | 
done in the Epworth League Institutes and the 
social and recreational activities conducted by the 
Sunday school as pointing toward a sane solution 
of the whole question of recreation and amusement 
for our young people, and we earnestly urge our 
pastors and churches everywhere to plan wisely 
and diligently for the social and recreational life 
of the youth of the church. We plead for the 
recognition of all indoor and outdoor games and 
sports that are innocent, clean, and wholesome, 
that they may be utilized to the highest possible 
degree in gripping not only the social life of our 
young people, but their moral and spiritual life 
as well. We advise that whenever possible our 
churches be provided with such space and equip- 
ment as, under properly chosen and directed 
leaders, will build up the finest type of social life, 
that wide-open doors and wide-open hearts may 
find the way to foster a social conscience that will 
satisfy and yet always lead upward, as we seek 
thus seriously and prayerfully to provide for all 
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our people, young and old, ‘such diversions as can 
be used in the name of the Lord Jesus’.” 

Before the foregoing was written into the 
Discipline, the Epworth League had taken hold 
of the question with its customary vigor and had 
labeled one of its departments “The Department 
of Recreation and Culture.” The pillars of the 
department are the “Use of Leisure” and the “Pro- 
motion of Learning.” 

The program design commits to this department 
for special care and development the following: 


Membership. 
Epworth Herald. 
Institutes. 

' Literary Programs. 
Music. 
Socials and Outings. 
Welcoming Strangers. 
Epworth League Quarterly. 


The undergirding principle of the Fourth De- 
partment’s work is Christian comradeship. 

The thing that we are chiefly concerned about is 
not a meticulous study of methods, either of those 
set down in the program, or of the larger items 
suggested thereby; but, rather, a tracing of the 
“Why” of it all, for we hold this truth to be self- 
evident, that young Methodists are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights and 
that among these rights are recreation and culture. 

Recreation as I am using it in this chapter is 
to be interpreted as including all that we do in our 
leisure time, that is, things that engage our atten- 
tion when we are neither working nor sleeping. 
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Ancient Greece became famous because four 
fifths of her people were slaves, and thus the re- — 
maining one fifth had time to become famous. — 
This one fifth of the population had time to lend 
immortality to ancient Greece. To-day, on account ~ 
of the multiplication of labor-saving machinery 
and the shortening of the hours of labor, there is 
being secured time for all, a little time in each 
day to devote to the expression of our real selves. 
The occupations of any city are lopsided. So much 
time is spent in exercising only one part of our 
body or mind, or both, that we need leisure time ~ 
in which to develop a full-orbed individual. Work — 
is important; but if we would be individuals, © 
standing out from the multitude, exercising the 
right of self-expression, our spirits must have a 
life of their own. It is the spirit that plays. Play 
is the pursuit of ideals. 

Many theories have been advanced in the study 
of the psychology of play. Herbert Spencer ad- 
vanced the theory of surplus energy. According 
to this theory, life at its outset was a struggle for 
existence. Whenever the animal reaches the place 
where it no longer requires the expenditure of all 
of its energy to subsist, then this surplus energy 
manifests itself in play. 

Another theory is that promulgated by Karl 
Groos, that play is a means of education; that the 
young animal rehearses in play the actions which 
will be required in its work when it reaches adult- 
hood. The kitten pouncing upon the ball, the 
puppies rolling over one another with many snarls 
and yelps, the little girl playing with her doll, the 
boy playing with his engine—all of these are train- 
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ing the muscles and the mind to adjust themselves 
for the work of later years. 

One of the most interesting theories is that 
which has been set forth by G. Stanley Hall, Pro- 
fessor Fisk, and others—that play is a repro- 
duction of certain racial epochs; that each individ- 
ual, animal, or human, recapitulates in its play 
life the racial evolution. According to this theory, 
when a boy plays marbles there is a certain racial 
memory of the Stone Age; when he walks on stilts 
it is an inheritance of the Neolithic Age, when 
they built their houses on piles in the lakes; when 
he plays at prisoner’s base or hide and seek, it is 
a relic of savagery when capture or escape from 
capture was the principal thing. 

But the matter of chiefest importance for us is 
_an appreciation of the religious-educational value 
of play and recreation. The impulse to play is 
instinctive and universal. It manifests itself 
among all kinds of people except where some in- 
human drudgery has crushed out of the life this 
God-implanted desire. 

One of the most dynamic and constructive vol- 
umes which we have read for a long time is Dr. 
Charles A. Ellwood’s The Reconstruction of Re- 
ligion. In that book Doctor Ellwood has a chapter 
on “Religion and Social Pleasure.” Speaking out 
of rich and ripe wisdom, this great Professor 
makes it plain that ‘Whatever in social pleasures 
and amusements weakens the family, corrupts 
morals, sneers at religion, hinders education, or 
tends toward the defiance of law or the creation of 
race and national prejudice, delays the realiza- 
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’ tion of a Christian social order, and should receive 
the fearless condemnation of social religion.”* 


The civilized nature of man is acquired and can 
be maintained only by vigilance. Unless we are 
constantly on guard with respect to our use of 
leisure time, we will be cursed with a recrudes- 
cence of paganism. Therefore it is well for us to 
heed the principles enunciated by Doctor Ellwood 
to guide us in our recreations and amusements. In 
order for pleasure to be Christian it must be 
(1) re-creative. The etymology of “recreation” 
makes it plain that it must rest, restore and re- 
create the worn and wasted tissues of body and 
of mind. (2) It must be unselfish. Whatever 
else it may be called, any recreation or amuse- 
ment that is injurious to another, that wraps one 
in the cloak of self-interest is un-Christian. (3) 
It must be educational. In the Christian sense of 
the word, play has direct educational value, moral 
and religious, as well as physical and mental. 
(4) It must be spiritual. Any recreation or 
amusement which appeals only to the physical self 
is animalistic. The influence of social pleasure 
upon character is inevitable, either for good or 
evil. If it be Christian, it will be one of the 
shaping and molding forces of the individual in 
Christ Jesus. 


The uniqueness of the Epworth League’s pro- 
gram of recreation is its dominantly Christian 
character. It differs even from such ethical and 
religious adjuncts of the Christian Church as the 


*From “The Reconstruction of Religion,” by Charles 
A. Ellwood, p. 264-5. Courtesy of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Publishers, New York, owners of the copyright. 
Permissions granted apply to United States only. 
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Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., in that by its very 
genius it is tied up to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Those who participate in its activities 
are naturally impressed with the fact that the rec- 
reational side of life is not a thing distinct and 
alone but is a part of a full-orbed Christian life. 
The diversions of adults are too often carried on 
without any considerations except those of emo- 
tional gratification. The only restraint some peo- 
ple know in play life is the restraint enforced by 
environment, habit, and money limitations. 

Not work, but the things we do when we are 
not at work, oftenest cause disorders of mind and 
nerves. The increasing adoption of the shorter 
work-day makes available a larger amount of time 
for recreation; which is only another way of 
saying that it creates a greater peril for our pop- 
ulation unless the church is able to breathe into the 
whole recreational life the spirit of unselfishness 
and restraint. 

What then, are the most prevalent recreations 
of to-day, and what should be the attitude of a 
Christian toward these recreations? 

1. Social Intercourse. There is doubtless more 
time spent in just mingling with others, talking, 
visiting, enjoying the fellowship of others, than in 
any other sort of recreation. Indeed, it is so 
common and is seized upon in fragments of time in 
such a way that we ordinarily do not think of it 
as belonging to the diversions at all. 

And yet, these moments of fellowship are 
freighted with peril or blessing. There are some 
people into whose presence you cannot even come 
without being the worse for it. They seem to 
exhale a moral poison. They make it harder for 
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others to be good and easier to be Yad. The story, 
the suggestion, the very glance of the eye all be- 
token a leper-soul. 

But in the Christian sense of the word we 
rejoice at the almost ever-present opportunities 
for this delightful form of diversion. That is why 
the Epworth League plans its socials and its hikes 
and parties and various get-together stunts. Dick- 
ens, in his Christmas Carol, describes an unlovable 
character as “‘secret and self-contained and soli- 
tary as an oyster.” We do not believe in that sort 
of spirit. We recognize the law of Christian fel- 
lowship: that “like not only draws like, but like 
needs like.”” We believe that Jesus is our Teacher, 
and that all of his followers are classmates. Hence 
all of the joyous and enthusiastic attachment of a 
graduated class for the old campus and its fellow- 
ships should characterize those who have been 
drawn together under the personality of the 
Great Teacher. 

We hold to the word of Jesus, that he is our 
friend; if he is a friend of us all, then we are 
friends of one another. The League capitalizes 
the master passion of friendship. It believes that 
as a bird is borne upward equally by two wings, 
so the soul rises both by reason and affection. We 
seek to make real the fruit-bearing friendships 
pictured in the parable of the vine and the 
branches. 

Jesus has described himself as our Master. 
Then that means that his followers are fellow- 
servants. There is nothing that brings people 
together in a closer and more understanding com- 
radeship than to serve together in some great 
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cause. That is the kind of fellowship which the 
League develops. 

The finest picture that Jesus has given us of the 
Christian fellowship is that God is our Father and 
that all of his children are members of the same 
family. Hence the mutual love, service, sacrifice 
and sympathy that characterize the rightly ordered 
home prevail among those who are brought under 
the influence of a truly Christian program of rec- 
reation as it is manifested in social intercourse. 


2. Light reading is probably the second most 
practiced use of leisure. The very sky seems to 
rain literature. Every city and town has its 
public libraries. The great presses are throbbing 
-forth daily papers and weekly papers and monthly 
. Magazines and books by the million. Go into a 
street-car or train and walk down the aisle and 
note what the people are reading. If you learn 
what a person habitually reads, you almost know 
what kind of a person he is. 

The Christian program of recreation does not 
condemn wholesome light reading. It used to be 
in the days of the iron rigor of Puritanism that all 
forms of fiction and poetry except that which was 
strictly religious were forbidden. I have been told 
that when my grandfather came home one day with 
a complete set of Shakespeare’s plays, my saintly 
grandmother felt that some calamity would surely 
come upon the home, for to bring Shakespeare into 
the house was about the same as bringing the devil 
in. We have gotten away from that, thank God! 
We remember that Nathan with his story of the 
ewe lamb, and Isaiah with his story of the vine- 
yard, and Jesus with his many matchless stories, 
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set forth spiritual truths. Therefore, we encourage 
the widest possible reading. 

But the unique thing about the Epworth League 
is this: that it is a university. It has study 
courses, embracing the four departments, with a 
study book in each course and collateral reading. 
This is a part of the regular work in all the depart- 
ments. The League also publishes the Epworth 
Herald, its official organ, and through the fourth 
department circulates the Herald as widely as the 
ideals of the League are known. It has all sorts 
of literary affairs and musicales to encourage 
reading of the right kind. There are some books 
that are as injurious to those who read them as 
sulphur smoke is to a hive of bees. One of the 
rights of young people is the right to the lifting 
of the sky of life through reading; but the young 
people who are fortunate enough to follow the 
guidance of the Epworth League make an in- 
finitely wiser use of their time for reading than 
those who do not follow it. 

The supreme privilege of our civilization to-day 
is not the victrola or the telephone, but books and 
mind husbandry for all through reading. Every- 
body can get books. Every city has its public 
library. Carlyle once said that “all that mankind 
has done, thought or been is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books.” Many of the 
world’s most eminent men acquired an excellent 
education mainly by reading. By self-effort, self- 
discipline, self-schooling, Benjamin Franklin edu- 
cated himself so well that haughty English lords 
and incredulous French scientists were surprised 
at the extent of his knowledge. 
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Reckoning three hundred and thirteen working 
days to a year and eight hours to a day, he who 
loses twenty minutes daily loses thirteen days in 
a year! he who squanders thirty minutes daily loses 
over nineteen days; while the man who fritters 
away an hour a day wastes thirty-nine days a year. 
That is one year in every eight. Think of the 
self-improvement that could be gained in that 
time! Suppose you set aside an hour three days a 
week for serious study, that will give you one hun- 
dred and eighty minutes for mental calisthenics 
every week. 


8. Moving Pictures must be named third when 
we are cataloging the use people make of their 
‘time when they are not working or sleeping. The 
“movie” is the most popular form of commercial- 
ized amusement to-day. The age which has given 
‘us horseless carriages, smokeless powder, noise- 
less guns, and wireless telegraphy, has also devel- 
oped the actorless theater. The possibilities for 
good to be accomplished by the motion-picture 
business are vast. A revolution was created in 
human life by the printing press. Through it a 
whole world received knowledge and thought. But 
in comparison with the printing press the motion- 
picture illumines like lightning. In a dozen years 
it has pierced the eyes and brains of hundreds of 
millions of people of every grade of culture and 
of every clime. 

Commercialized motion pictures possess for 
adults very little of recreational value; for chil- 
dren they are a positive menace. In no sense of 
the word does attendance at the motion-picture 
show re-create. The air is often foul, the body is 
immobile, the eyes are strained in such a way that 
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instead of being a recreation it is a calamity. It 
contributes to the decadence of public taste. The 
immoral, the seductive appeal to the sex instinct, 
the howling wild-west crudities, the choking of 
some one by a burly villain, some fascinating 
vampire dragging a victim to the lowest dregs of 
depravity, pictures that pander to all that is vile in 
human nature, such as require that the next shall 
be more sensational, just a bit more salacious— 
these are too often the kind that are seen in the 
popular “movie.” 

Yet many good things can be said concerning 
the educating, sin-deterring, socializing influence 
of the “movie.” It offers the laboring man of the 
tenement a more inviting place than his ill- 
equipped home; it offers a broader life, a vicarious 
experience of adventure, luxury, joy, intense ex- 
perience. It is a new form of thought transmis- 
sion which strikes as deep into a dull brain as into 
that of a thinker. The church, if it is wise, will 
utilize the motion picture as a servant of society. 
My prophecy is that the churches of the future 
will be equipped with motion picture apparatus 
just as they are now equipped with the organ, and 
that the Fourth Department of the Epworth 
League will show moving pictures in a wholesome 
environment under proper supervision. 


4. Automobiling is doubtless the next most 
generally participated in form of diversion. It is 
said that there are twelve million automobiles in 
the world, and eight million are in the United 
States of America. Suppose that they carry on 
the average five passengers each, and nearly one 
half of our population is habitually riding in auto- 
mobiles. One wonders what the human species 
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_will look like a few generations hence. Nature is 
never a spendthrift. She atrophies the unused 
member. We developed legs because we were a 
walking, running, swimming, and climbing race. 
Will our children’s children have any legs at all? 
From some points of view the automobile appears 
to be one of the greatest curses that has come 
upon us. It has made it easy for people to ride 
away from church on God’s holy Sabbath day; 
it has made the capture of criminals more 
difficult; it has scattered prostitution all over the 
land. It cannot really be described as a proper 
form of recreation for anybody save one whose 
work keeps him on his feet all day inside a build- 
ing. For such a one the riding in a springy cush- 
ioned car out in the open air is true recreation. 

And yet the picture is not altogether black. 
The automobile is a blessing as well as a curse. 
It is an agent of democracy. It has great 
socializing possibilities. It has annihilated the 
distance that used to exist between various rural 
communities. It makes it easier for people to go 
to church, if they want to go to church. It brings 
a change of scene, an outing, and a form of self- 
expression for many people who otherwise would 
not have it. The self-expression depends upon 
the individuality of the car and its speed. The 
curious recreational value of speed is due to the 
age-old racial association of escape from an enemy 
through superior speed. 


5. The dance properly comes next in our list 
of the things people do when they do what they 
want to do. I can conceive of the dance, under 
certain conditions, as being almost an ideal form 
of recreation. The folk dance of the peasants of 
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Europe, done in the open air, bringing into play 
most of the muscles of the body, calling upon the 
activity of only the lower brain cells, with a rhyth- 
mic swing of music which rests tired and tense 
nerves cannot be said to be altogether evil. 


But the simple fact of the matter is that that 
is not the kind of dancing that is done in the 
public dance halls of to-day. Our modern social 
dance is damned because of its appeal to the sex 
motives. The primitive campfire dance was often 
a sex affair. The modern dance in the dance hall, 
midst artificial lights, where the air is impure, 
and the music is jazzy and seductive, and the 
clothing is suggestive, and the very dance itself 
is often a deliberate attempt at erotic suggestion— 
such dancing is bad and only bad. 

The Epworth League does not try to redeem 
the dance. It aims to offer a substitute for the 
dance and the dance hall. Indeed, the whole rec- 
reation program is to be saved not primarily by 
restrictive but by constructive measures. The 
League will find out the facts; it will promote a 
full and purposeful use of facilities we now have; 
it will form a comprehensive plan of recreation. 
It ever stands for making the “‘best life’ and “the 
best life must lead and not trail” as regards our 
recreation. 

Not only will it seek to empty the dance halls 
and the pool rooms and other places of commer- 
cialized public amusement, but it will aim to pro- 
vide in the neglected quarters supervised play 
grounds and parks, amusements, manual training 
classes, and boys’ clubs. There are certain in- 
dustrial communities where juvenile crime and 
delinquency have been reduced ninety-six per cent 
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in one single year by the Protestant churches 
throwing themselves into such a program as I 
have here indicated. 

Labor unrelieved by recreation produces fa- 
tigue, and fatigue produces hate, lawlessness, and 
despair. Recreation undirected, unregulated, fur- 
tive, produces vice, degeneration, and helpless- 
ness. But we are learning now that play is the 
natural expression of all the inborn instincts. We 
are learning that we can more rapidly awaken the 
social conscience through recreational periods 
either of the family, the community or the church, 
than through work. We agree with that great 
social prophetess, Jane Addams, that “organized 
‘games, under the direction of good trainers, 
‘develop respect for the rights of others, fairness 
and self-control; cement the school and the home, 
and counteract the lawlessness and destructive- 
ness which are the lesson of the vacant lot.’ 

The failure to satisfy the play instinct has left 
- the way open for commercialized amusement to 
establish itself for profit, and with little regard 
for the moral quality of the recreation offered. 
Therefore, the Epworth League deserves great 
credit for providing rest rooms, sports, games, 
gymnasiums, swimming, tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, summer camps, holiday programs, 
pageants, and every form of play that brings 
about the spirit of co-operation, of friendliness, of 
loyalty and of democracy that is invaluable in the 
making of desirable citizens. 

There is one other thing committed to the 
Fourth Department of the Epworth League, which 
is one of the greatest things undertaken in any 
department of the church in many years, and that 
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is the Epworth League Institute. In one hundred 
and twenty-nine Summer Institutes, thirty thou- 
sand young people were registered, paying their 
own expenses, that they might receive training in 
religious leadership. It fulfills all the things for 
which we have been pleading in this chapter. It 
makes for the right use of leisure, it promotes 
learning, it provides a program of recreation that 
really re-creates. The institute captures the young 
Methodists in their summer vacation season and 
partakes, as former Secretary Sheridan said, of 
the nature of a college, a circus, and a camp meet- 
ing. It makes real the dictum of John Sullivan 
Dwight: 

“Rest is not quitting the busy career 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere.” 


The Epworth League, through its Institutes 
presents to young people life’s opportunities in 
Latin America, Malaysia, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, India, Africa, China, Korea, and Europe, 
as well as the great challenges in the home land, 
such as the ministry, religious education, boys’ 
work, girls’ work, social service, Deaconess work, 
nursing, and all forms of life service that dignify 
manhood and sweeten human life. 


During the quadrennium the Epworth League 
has secured the enlistment of 15,296 young people 
for Life Service, and of these, 6,331 are still in the 
active files. Truly has Tennyson described what 
happened in their lives: 


“Love took up the harp of life, and smote on 
all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed 
in music out of sight.” 
21 477 
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